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Eisenhower: Down Victory Road - 
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SOME BRIGHT VAY... 
All this will be waiting here for you... 


When you come home again. 
e e 


You’ll look down at the seat beside you, and 
there he’ll be... yourson... 
Taller than you remember him . with 
freckles sprinkled across his nose and laughter ° 
While all Nash plants are now fully devoted 
to war production . . . turning out aircraft 
engines, propellers, Helicopters and rocket 
motors . . . we stand ready, when our war 
tasks are done, to convert the full force of our 
war capacity to production for peace. To the 


in his eyes. 

You’ll get acquainted all over again, you and 

that boy of yours. You’ll teach him how to 

tie a fly, and how to cast the shaded pools 

where the big trout lie. And he’ll beg for 
stories about the war . . . and you'll tell him 

some of the things you saw . . h because that building of a great new Nash “600” in the 

will be far away, and you'll be home. low-priced field . . . a great new Nash Am- 

bassador in the medium-priced class. 

These new Nash cars, designed to be the most 

comfortable, the most rugged, the most eco- 

nomical automobiles in America, will be pro- 

duced in volume three times greater than our 


Some bright day... 
You'll feel the thrill of a wheel again. . . and 
a ribbon of road will unwind itself through a 
valley and over a hill, and you'll touch the 
throttle and fly. 
And the trees will nod as they flicker by and 1941 peak. 
In this way Nash will bring you not only 
great new cars of advanced design but will 
contribute the peacetime jobs, the peacetime 
wages and opportunities that will help keep 
America the strong, vital, growing, prosperous 


the wind will whistle a welcome home... and 
the hum of your motor will be the sweetest 
nation for which all of us now fight and work. 


music you ever heard. 
You at the wheel of a Nash .. . and your son 
by your side . . . and the open road and the 


open sky singing a song... 
A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in 
“The Andrews Sisters’? and Guest Stars 


Sundays 4:30.P.M._E.W.T. Blue Network 
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: | CRASH ; . & FLASH * 
— ...anda MICKEY 


“Emergency crews alert. .. disabled bomber 


coming in from the northwest.” The crash landing 
ruptures fuel tanks, and the gasoline-drenched plane 
bursts into a blazing inferno. Seconds spell the differ- 
ence between life and death for the crew. 


But look! A fire-fighting truck drives right up to 
the flames... floods the entire fire area with carbon 
dioxide and foam .. .‘‘knocks out’’ the fire in 20 to 30 
seconds... chills red hot metal ice cold . . . and enables 
the crew to get out, or rescue workers to enter. 


This airport truck is a modern miracle. Its nozzles 
deliver 45% of the carbon dioxide in the form of snow 
—temperature 110°F below zero! While carbon dioxide 
gas snuffs out the fire, the snow chills gasoline and other 
flammables below combustion temperatures, and the 
blanket of foam prevents re-ignition. Today, this equip- 
ment is saving many lives, as well as millions of dollars 
worth of valuable warplanes. Commercial Solvents sup- 
plies carbon dioxide for these 
trucks ... another illustration 

‘of how modern chemistry con- 
tributes to safety and health. 
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“Now we take an ordinary 


NY office worker becomes a 
magician when Multilith Sys- 
temat duplicating methodsareintro- 
duced to simplify repetitive paper 
work of business and industry. No 
longer is it necessary to car-y stocks 
of scores of printed forms .. . all 
that is needed is a stock of blank 
paper. : 

Big, costly inventories of printed 
forms are replaced by a few Syste- 
mat master sheets. These Systemats 
carry the standardized headings, 


Multig 


Systemat er 


- sheet of Paper” 


'S Mal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Registered Trade Marks of Adé@rcssograph-Multigraph Corporation 


rulings, etc., that make up your 


regular forms, The variable infor- . 


mation which is to go on these 
forms—words, figures, sketches, or 
diagrams, are written, typed, or 
drawn directly on the master. 
Then, i# one single operation, the 
whole completed form is produced 
in quantities from a few to hun- 
dreds of copies, each as good as 


. the original, accurate, legible, and 


permanent. 
Systemats can simplify and im- 


raph : 









prove paper work routines in all 
departments .. . open ways to 
consolidate many forms into one, 
saving time and motion. 

Let a Multigraph man show you 
how other firms are using Syste- 


. mats in scores of unusual ways... 


applications which can be adapted 
profitably to your own procedures. 
Phone our local office or write 
Research and Methods Department 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





A NEW 800K 
* Penutes and Seconds” 
shows how Systemat duplicel- 
ing con be used profitably by 
so many departments of busi- 
" ness. Write ws er phone lecal 
office for your copy. 

















| SOMEDAY 


BOWN ROADS WHERE TALL SHADOWS LEAN 
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|| on tight to those travel memories. Peace will come. And 


| 4 with it a new Lincoln motorcar—the smartest and finest ever 
|buitt - « - Then go adventuring. There’s that trail where the 
shadows are blue as berries and the deer move secretly. There’s 
‘that canyon half-way to the sky where a whisper startles a 
dozen echoes. This Lincoln will be filled with wanderlust ... 
Here will be a car whose brilliant styling will again set new 

standards for the industry—a car which will be precision-engi- 
| Reered in the world-famous Lincoln tradition. In every detail 
of comfort, elegance, performance—‘“‘Nothing could be finer.”’ 


Redwood Highway, approaching Eureka, California 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Here’s a welcome sight to your GI’s 
in the jungles and on the dry islands 
and atolls of the Pacific war theater. 


Portable stills make salt sea water’ 


fresh or clarify: and purify stagnant 
water for our men — continuously — 
thousands of gallons a day. And, of 
course, storage tanks are needed .. . 
big-volume tanks that can be packed in 
small space, easily erected and quickly 
disassembled for moving when neces- 
sary. The obvious answer is waterproof 
containers made of coated fabric. 

But mold and fungus growths thrive 
in the tropical heat and high humidity 
common throughout the area and 
quickly attack and weaken organic fab- 
rics. An inorganic cloth was needed 
—glass, for instance. 

Fiberglas* Cloth makes an ideal 
base fabric for such purposes. Like 
any other cloth, it is a pliable, flexible 


Newsweek is published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave 


fabric. But it is woven of yarns made 
of fine fibers or filaments of glass— 
Fiberglas. Being glass—inorganic and 
noncellular—the fibers do not absorb 
moisture and are resistant to fungus 
growth and mold. And, of course, 
glass withstands higher temperatures, 
cannot rust or rot. 

. Because the fine glass filaments 
are unaffected by moisture, Fiberglas 
Cloth does not swell, shrink or stretch. 
Furthermore, it has tensile strength 
far greater than that of other 
fabrics of comparable thickness. 
And it resists the action of oils, 
corrosive vapors and most acids. 


Boy 
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Fiberglas Cloths, coated with syn- 

“' thetic rubbers and resins, therefore 

are proving of great wartime useful- 

ness in many ways. These new mate- 

rials and others now in experimental 

stages unquestionably will find wide 
postwar application. 

There may be a place for Fiberglas 
textiles — coated, plain or decorative 
— in your thinking. Now is the time 
to get complete information on these 
developments. Write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., 1802 Nicholas 

Building, Toledo 1,..Ohio. In 
! Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


©T, M. Reg. U.S. Pat, OF. 





-» Dayton 1, Ohio, Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Drvton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 187%. 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Ice Cream? Can Do! 


- 


True to their motto, “Can Do,” Seabees 
in the South Pacific build ingenious 
ice cream_machines from salvage ma- 
terials. The clipping and picture* 
above show you how one job was done. 

Many another American outfit has 
invented strange freezers ‘in far places 
_~ adapting old oil drums to new duties 
— bending pipe around palm stumps 


for cooling coils. Sailors have pa- 


tiently scraped frost off ship refrigera- 
tion lines to make ice cream. 
Why? Because ice cream is a sym- 
bol of home and a tonic to morale. 
Because it’s not only good to eat, but 
good for the men who eat it. Ice cream 


is a valuable food, rich in vitamins 
and calcium, like the creamy milk from 
which it’s made. 

We’re glad we've been able to ship 
so many tons of ice cream ingredients 
to boys like these overseas. We’re 
grateful for your patient acceptance 
and understanding of the limited sup- 
ply left at home. 


Meanwhile, National Dairy Labora- 
tories have been busy developing dairy 
products in new forms that will be as 
useful in peace as they are in war. All 
of them help bring to-you and your 
family the good health inherent in milk 
— nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


*The Navy had no official photos, 80 we built this earefud reproduction. © 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 


understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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IOWA FARM 
1941 


TANK 
DESTROYER 


1945 


TRACTION 


I was that boy on the tractor. 

I felt the Iowa sun on my bare back. 

I felt the thrill of power beneath my feet. - 

In my heart was the glow of pride. I was anticipat- 
ing the words ‘‘well done’’ from my father when he saw 
the clean, straight furrows, the crumbled surface of 
the soil—to provide a seedbed for the season’s grain. 


I didn’t appreciate then, the sturdiness of those 
ere tractor tires. 


as I drive my tank destroyer through the 
ma earth of battle... meeting sterner tests, greater 
obstacles, I know well their qualities...their unfailing 
grip, | their <9 ed ...their sturdy dependability — 


Tested by the xe of war, the tires, like the boy, 
show that quality men call backbone...the ability to 
shoulder a job, to master it no matter what the obstacles. 


That quality was developed long ago by men who first 
had faith in rubber. In tires oo it to work for the 
farmer, the logger, the road builder, the quarryman, 
and the miner. 

With war these Peacetime skills were turned to new 
and stern demands. The tire builders who fashioned the 
tractor tire of ’41 met the chaos 3 for ter loads, 
, es r stresses, greater mpoots = destro ne, 

y trucks and tractors, Super Portueines Navy 
ers that land on carrier decks—for every risk al 
vehicle of war. 

In this you had an important hand. Because you liked 
our tires, we put more men to work building them. More 
scientists, engineers, textile experts and men pooled 
their skills in the common effort of building better tires to 
serve your needs. You helped us grow. You made us strong. 

When war came we were y. And the lessons gained 
from war will serve us in building better tires for the 
constructive days ahead. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 0 In.Canade: DOMINION RUBBER CO., sh 
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_ SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 


handling, let McQUAY- 


‘NORRIS make it! Our’ 


knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 


the most versatile in thein-' 
dustry—and we love tough | 
_. ones! Inquiries are wel- 


come from any industry 
with - peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING... IT’S 


s 
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| PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 

















“This is bad...a complete collapse!” 


A vacuum caused the collapse of 
this copper vessel. Repairs were 
impossible and thousands of dol- 
lars were lost. 

Pressure vessels, boilers, tur- 
bines, generators must have the 
most careful inspection these 

‘days. Many have been in use 
through the war years with little 
time out for servicing. 

This power equipment situa- 
tion will become increasingly crit- 
ical. So it is imperative that you 
know now the present condition 
of your power equipment. Much 
of it is irreplaceable. It may have 
to last well into the peacetime 
months. Hartford Steam Boiler 
can help you keep what you have 
on the production line. Its inspec- 
tion service is considered by pol- 
icyholders to be worth many 
times the premium cost. 


“wide margin, 
among power- 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s engi- 
neers, inspectors and under- 
writers draw upon the wide 
experience their Company has 
gained in 79 years of specializ- 
ing in this one ly. technical 
line. Hartford Steam Boiler has, 
by far, the largest field staff de- 
voting full time to power-plant 
inspection—helping to anticipate 
accidents by seeking out the con- 
ditions that would cause trouble. 
And they are strategically located 
so they can be reached quickly 
in an emergency. 

Your agent or broker can give 
you the details on how Hartford 
Steam Boiler can serve your plant 

. and why the Company is 
first choice, by a 





plant operators. 


The: Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Gevers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels o ‘Steam, Ges and Diesel Engines e Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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LETTERS 


Bundle for Tokyo 

After_reading the letter which you pub. 
lished in the April 2 issue of Newswerx 
pleading that the Japanese Emperor should 
not be bombed in his palace, I am inclined 

~ to believe that the writer should be given a 
ride in one of our B-29s and dropped by 
parachute over Tokyo so that he can be with 
the “home-loving” common Japanese people 
with whom he is so familiar. He has no 
doubt forgotten that some of these same 
“common people” are guilty of the mot 
heinous crimes ever committed against a hv. 
man being. Just ask some of the boys who 

were captured by them—those_ that wer 
lucky ee to escape. ia 

I suppose their deprédations against the 
Chinese, which have been going on for many 
years, were caused by. their desire to lead a 
peaceful “home-loving” life. 

The writer states that to destroy the em. 
peror would cause the Japanese people ty 
mistrust us for many years to cages The past 
actions of these people and their government 
would hardly allow them to be trusted again. 


CLARENCE F. Exus . 
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Dallas, Texas 
Reaction on Reproach: 

The anonymous writer of the letter “Re 
proach _to Civilians” (NEWSWEEK, March 
26), takes his observations of New York ani 
Detroit Negro haters and feather merchant 

' for concrete proof that we should adopt the’ 
practices of our enemies. By a purge, he says, 
.we can return to “freedom from oppression 
and from racial and religious prejudices.” If 
it is not Fascist to advocate “a damn good 
purge” to attain any ends, no matter how 
desirable, I do not properly understand what 
I was fighting against in New Guinea andj 
the Philippines. : 

Granted that there -is too much bigotry, 
that there is an inexcusably large number of 
civilians who don’t ‘care about the war, 
granted that the attitude of many civilians is 
wrong and sickening in view of what we 
both know is going on abroad, I neverthe 
less hope and believe that most "returned sol 
diers will condemn the writer's solution. If | 


* am wrong, both of us have been wasting our 


» time overseas. 


Orricer’s NaME WITHHELD 


Halloran General Hospital 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


@ The officer from Patterson Field forgets 
in his complete bitterness toward civilians 
that he has chosen a minority of “backslid- 
ers” and bigots by whom he judges the en- 
tire civilian population. It would be just as 
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Like a spark, the ting of the Triangle 











The Triangle is not so much a voice as 
an illumination in music—tossing spangles of 
sound that shine and glitter in any score. Per- 
haps it is not an “important” instrument as 
you hear it now, but listen once with a Scott 
and you will always wonder at its radiance. 

The Scott, with a deftness that is un- 
canny, highlights each instrument in the or- 
chestra—so that by record or radio, you hear 
the tone, the timbre, of the low voices or the 


high, unmarred by reproduction. 





blazes for an instant...and is 


. 





in all its brilliance 





by a Scott 











The new Scott will have all the features 
you have been longing for: Frequency Modu- 
lation that seems to give sound a new dimen- 
sion... Standard Broadcasts of unexampled 
range and clarity ... Record Reproduction to 
leave you unbelieving ... and other late de- 


velopments yet to be revealed. 


The Scott will be presented, with consid- 


erable pride, by a leading music 
or department store near you. 
Watch for their announcements, 


or write us for their address. 


THE 4.7-):15- 4d tw RADIO 








&. H. Scoll Radio Laboratories, Inc. 


4432 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATOMES, Inc. 

Dept. 9F6, 4432 Ravenswood Ave. 40, Ill. 

9 Please send me your new m radio, “Achievement 
h the Years.” 


O Please put my name on cement list. 
Name.............. 4 Mi hglinks > } nue ON Lama ees oRoeE 
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mana. gement or 
tions in any Way: 


igations 
Sead. Write, wire of phone. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY: 


ging ovet yout 
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‘reasonable if our greatly maligned civilians 
should decide to sit in judgment upon the 
armed forces because of the AWOL’s or the 
Army cigarette racketeers in Paris. 

; C. B. Witson 
Warrington, Fla. 
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Reader and Shadow 


Enclosed a photo showing an interested 
Indian, who religiously “reads” my copy of 
NEwswEEX regularly, and myself (on right). 


ANTHONY PEREz 
First Lt., AC 
Somewhere in India 


Sharing the news in India 


. 
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* The German Line 

Before I came over here, I believed, as 
many people still do in the States, that most 
of the German people were not to blame for 
this war and that ‘they were in a position in 
which they could not help themselves. 

Since I’ve been in the European Theater 
of Operations, I have done quite a bit of 
reading and have talked to many fellows 

‘ who have come in contact with the German 
civilian, in addition to making observations 
of my own. In view of what. I’ve learned, I 
have reversed my former stand and now 
firmly believe that the average German is as 
responsible as the men who did the actual 
fighting. . 

In the towns we've occupied we have 
very little trouble with the civilians because 
they are so used to discipline. Wave a gun 
under their noses once, and they’ll do what 
they’re told, When the situation was re- 
versed, however, the story was quite dif- 
ferent. 

Here is an example of what I mean: An 


“*. American flier landed near a village in this 


section of the country. The civilian populace 
seized him, beat him, and ‘hung him in a 
well overnight... The. next day the military 
authorities took him out of their hands. 

Now those same civilians are very meek 
and humble. They give us the story that they 
don’t like Hitler—never did—and are glad 
that we have come. Yet they ‘raise a hell of 
a howl when we take over their houses. 

In going through their photograph albums 
we find pictures of these same people mak- 
ing- merry at some Nazi celebration or pa 
rade, giving the salute and posing with the 





Diesel Locomotive? 
Sure! . 
Its the latest 


It's a Baldwin-Westinghouse locomotive 
—the latest development in diesel-electric 


accu @ BALDWIN 
passenger trains at high speeds—product salle 
of. CWe. companies yer have been pouty The Baldwin. Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 

ing their skill for half a century in the Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark 
service of the railroads. Division; Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries. Division; 


Standard Steel Works Division; The Whitcomb Locomo- 
tive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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Your Washrooms are the 


"WEALTH ZONES cf your Plant 





HOW DO YOUR WASHROOMS COMPARE WITH THIS ONE? Are they clean, modern, 
really sparkling? Today, smart plant managers everywhere are checking up on their 
washrooms. For the right kind of washrooms pay big dividends in employee efficiency 
and morale. Make sure that yours are “Health Zones”— not “Germ Exchanges.” : 





THE MISSING WOMAN 
(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) 


About a million workers are absent every 
day due to illness. Approximately one-half 
of these illness absences are due to the 
common cold and its more serious compli- 
cations. Yet actually, colds can be spread 


or checked right in your washrooms, This ' 


alone makes it well worth-while to check 
up on them. See to it that they have plenty 
of hot water, soap and individual tissue 
towels to encourage the thorough washing 
that cleans away the germs of contagion. 
For further advice, possibly some money- 
Saving suggestions, simply. call on -the 
Scott Washroom Advisory Service. 





‘THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material (sent to you upon request) re- 
minds workers that one “‘Soft-Tuff” Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries completely . . . will 
absorb twice the water left on hands. It is 
soft, yet has ten times. the previous rub 
strength. Scott Paper Co,, Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 


‘Trade Marks **ScotTiseue,”* **Soft-Teff”* Reg. U.S, Pat. Of, 
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~ dmpose such terms of peace on them that 
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British Combine 
Germans feeling sorry—for being 
led off by GI’s 


soldiers. Also, there are pictures of the cele. 
brations after the fall of France. The civilian 
populace didn’t seem. to be a bit .sad that 
Adolf was in power. 

The real reason for this letter is to let you 
know what is going on now. The Germans 
are beginning the same line of propaganda 
that they did after the last war: that they 
are a persecuted race, that the people are 
not to blame for the war, and that uncondi- 
tional surrender will be unjust to the Ger 
man people. 

_They are going to play on our sympathies 
as they did the last time, and because of the 
way we've been brought up, many of us are 
going to fall for their line. Our only solution 
is to defeat the German people completely 
so that every man, woman, and child knows 
and feels it as a personal defeat, and then 


they can never again rise as a military powe 
among the nations of the earth. In my mind, 
unless we do this all the lives that have been 
lost in this war will have been for naught 

So I'm leaving it to you and the othe 
thinking people back home to carry on for 
us boys over here. We will win the war, but 
it’s up to you to win the peace. 

Lr. Harry D. GerMAnn 

On the Rhine 

c/o Postmaster 

New York City 


POOP 


Not a Sneak? 


With great interest I read the New Year's 
Report on the Pacific by William Hipple 
in the Jan. 1 issue of Battle Baby. We over 
here do not know how long it will be before 
we crush Japan, but many of us believe 
that the actual rulers of Japan—who are 
smarter and less fanatic than their military 
tools—will give in and surrender before their 
indystries and power are completely de 
stroyed. 

Let us be done. with the slogan of the 
“sneak attack on Pearl Harbor.” Interna- 
tional law and the Rules of Warfare ap- 
prove the “legality” of a surprise attack and 
a declaration of war made simultaneously 
with the opening of hostilities. It also could 
be discussed whether Pearl Harbor really 
was a surprise. Japan gave us ten years’ o- 
tice for Pearl Harbor. In 1931, as a corre 
spondent accredited to the League of Na 
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“Wood, Metal, Fabric, Plastics, Yel 
Better Products Cheaper with this Help! 


IT WILL PAY 
EVERY 
PVANUT ait ics 

EXECUTIVE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Process P 
Researe 
and service 


TO INVESTIGATE 


Tas 











O MATTER what you manufacture, you 

may be able to improve your operations 
or lower your costs with one of these amazing 
new products from petroleum. 

Not fuels, not lubricants, they are petro- 
leum products that go into the processing of 
manufactured goods. That’s why we call them 
Process Products. 


At present there are hundreds of these prod- 
ucts at work in 30 basic U.S. industries. Yet 
this is only the beginning. Almost daily, 
, Socony- Vacuum engineers are discovering new 
processing needs that lead to new applications 
for present products or entirely new products. 

This is a new kind of service to industry. | 


Let your Socony-Vacuum TY give 
you full details. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates: Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


Tone ta “Iafermetion Please” — Men. Evenings, 9:30 £.W.T.— NBC 
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In the lumbering industry, a new Socony-Vacuum Process Product helps 
save valuable timber. The product—a wax emulsion—is used to coat ex- 
posed grain surfaces, prevent them from cracking during aging and drying. 


Process Products from Petroleum 
keep rubber coating for cables 
from checking under sunlight. 


New and improved textile oils 
are making possible finer woolens, 
worsteds and rayons. 


New Plasticizers and wax emulsions are finding widespread. use in the 


ceramics industry. For instance, the ceramics parts (above) were molded 
with the aid of a wax emulsion. 


A new service to Industry by 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL CO., INC. 


























DON’T LET YOUR BRAKES SLOW DOWN VICTORY 


An estimated 5,000 cars and trucks be- 
yond repair are daily going off the 
Nation’s highways. This serious loss to 
essential home-front transportation can- 
not be entirely stopped now. But it is a 
loss that you can. . . for your own and 
your country’s sake . , . help slow down. 
You can be on:the.alert to see that 


your car or truck is kept in tip-top run- 
ning order. You can, for example, give 
special heed to what happens each time 
you put on your brakes. Faulty brakes, 
you know, are much more than an in- 
convenience. They can put your car or 
truck permanently out of commission. 


(And they actually endanger life. You 


may not know what to do when brakes 
go wrong. That is a Garage Man’s, or a 
Truck Maintenance Man’s specialty. 
But you can... and should . . . know 
the common warnings of brake trouble, 
You can... and should .. . recognize the 
bad brake symptoms given here and 
have them corrected without delay. 


Support The National BRAKE-CHECK CAMPAIGN 


Sponsored By The International Association Of Police Chiefs 


The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown,. Connecticut 
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RICKENBACKER: ‘SEES TWO FUTURES 
AHEAD FOR AIR TRANSPORT 


“There are TWO futures ahead—not one—for Amer- 
ica’s air transport.T he first is the job of reconversion 
to our peacetime economy. In this job air transport 
will use planes designed before the war—hitherto un- 
available because of military needs. Greater speeds, 
greater comfort will be inherent in such planes. 
“We are now busy with the second phase of devel- 
opment. In fact, we have already contracted for a fleet 
of Lockheed Constellations, largest and fastest four- 


“Comfort-protection” to be provided by AiResearch 


Jot down “new air routes” as something to expect 
postwar. Set them at 20,000. . . 25,000 . . . even 


35,000 feet— up where thinner air makes for~ 


smoother, faster, more economical flight. 

Make note of AiResearch “comfort- protected” 
cabins, too. These will be peacetime versions of the 
pressurized cabins which today make high altitudes 
livable for Boeing B-29 Superfortress crews. 

“‘Comfort-protected” cabins will do the same 
for you in future airliners. AiResearch-perfected. Y 


@ 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” © Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems ° Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


engine transport plane in the world, and a fleet of 
Curtiss (CW-20 E) Commandos, largest and fastest 
twin-engine transport plane. With a speed of more 
than 300 miles per hour, our Constellation passengers 
will find themselves leisurely journeying from New 
York or Boston, Chicago or St. Louis, to Miami in 
fram four and one-half to five. hours.” 


by EDDIE RICKENBACKER, President and 
General Manager Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


devices will seal thin, icy-cold air outside your 
cabin, keep the pressure inside measured to your 
personal comfort. Other AiResearch controls will 
free your cabin of smoke and odor, keep it cozy- 
warm in winter, refreshingly-cool in summer. 

And that’s not all. Just wait and see what future 
wonders of air and temperature control AiResearch 
will bring to your living on the ground! AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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How YQU Can 


- Avoid 
The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 


Don't blame your son, Mister, if he 
shies away! He wants to be affectionate! 
But even his little nose can’t take your 
- - « Denture Breath. Avoid offending 
this way. Don’t trust brushing your 




















Fe 


denture with ordinary cleansers that 
scratch plate material. Such scratches 
help food particles and film to collect 
faster, cling tighter, causing offensive 
Denture Breath. 


PLAY SAFE — SOAK DENTURES /N POLIDENT DA/LY 


Its Easy! Its Quick / 


What's more . .. your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth 
La ene and soaps often wears down the 


cate fitting ridges designed to hold your 


Later— Now it’s real fun—for Dad and son! No offensive Denture 
Breath to spoil that precious partnership. He’s one of the delighted 
millions who have found Polident the new, easy way to keep dental 
ae and bridges sparkling clean, odor-free. 

ridge, a partial or complete dental plate, p 
every day to help maintain the =. na 


dental plate. Costs less than 1¢ a 


¢ you wear a removable 
a 


All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


4 POLIDENT 


plate in place. With worn-down ridges, 
of course, your plate loosens. But, since 
there is no need for brushing when using 
Polident, there’s no danger. Besides, the 
safe Polident way is so easy and sure! 


Yy 


a“ 
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NEWI 
Another 
Polident Product 


Pleesent Powder te 
told Pletes Tight 


safe. Use Polident 
appearance of your 











TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN ...AND O"OR-FREE! 
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tions, I covered the sessions of the council 
which handled the Japanese attack on Man- 
churia. I was one of those unpopular news. 
_ papermen who tried to warn the public, 
The blame is on those who, partly because 
of selfish interests and partly because of 
seeking popularity among peace-loving 
readers, misled public opinion and kept the 
American nation unprepared. 
Pvr. Paut Katona 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
PPPS 

Winnie the Third 

You have written well and soundly of 
Toad and Alice (Books; March 26). These 


_ are certainly two books every little boy or 


girl knows well. 
But you have not talked of perhaps the 











"EB. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
Pooh Bear: At play and “ill at ease” 


best-written of the great English triumvirate 
of books for children: A. A. Milne’s “Winnie 
the Pooh” certainly felt {ll at ease in a small 
way when he found his name not in your 

column. 


Prec. Witt1aM B. KauFMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


Poses 


Voice From Overseas 
Who is planning our postwar life? We of 
our unit can see nothing on the horizon cx- 
cept the same errors that were made in 1919. 
There are entirely too many issues of vital 
importance now being pushed through our f 
legislative bodies without sufficient consider 
ation, which are going to bear directly or in- 
directly on our postwar life and the lives of 
our children. We are paying the supreme 
price. Grant at least a voice to our opinions. 
In order to avoid another 1919 aftermath, 
we offer the following plan: Select a repre 
sentative body of men from our armed forces, 
men who are well grounded in the stand of 
the serviceman, and send this group home j 
now so that our aims and viewpoints will be 
given due consideration. Or is the veterans 
cry to be: “Legislation without representa- 
tion”? 
Pre. L. M. Fow.es 
Pre. R. L. Witson 
et al 
Germany 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 








TOMORROW’S CARS ARE FORMING NOW IN 


ELECTRONICS 





MAGNETICS 















ELECTRO-MECHANICS 





OPTICS 





CARBURETION 





HYDRAULICS 





AEROL OGY. 


THE CRUCIBLE OF WAR 


THIS, TOO, IS" Bendix ...MASTER OF SCIENCES CONTRIBUTING TO AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


War is not all waste. Sparked by its ur- 
gency, men explore and utilize new fields 
of knowledge . . . telescope into months 
the normal progress of years . . . convert 
highly specialized industries into sources 
of products foreign to their field. 

Thus it has been with the automotive 
industry. From the assembly lines once 
devoted to automotive production are 
cascading planes, tanks, jae and other 
war materiels involving processes new to 
the industry. American ingenuity, trade 
secrets and scientific discoveries have been 
thrown into the melting pot for one 
patriotic purpose—to win the war. 

The present result the world knows— 
vast quantities of armament assuring 
Victory. The future result is as certain. 
F m | this union of many industries will 
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IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Builders of the INVISIBLE CREW 


come remarkable developments in high- 
way transportation—motor cars and 
trucks reflecting the latest thinking in 
every field of science and industry. 
Bendix—through long association with 
the automotive industry and broad ex- 
perience in many industrial and scien- 
tific fields—is particularly well equipped 
to speed this progress. Bendix develop- 
ments in aircraft carburetion and igni- 
tion may well be utilized to improve 
rformance. Bendix advancements in 
Brakes and brake lining, starter drives, 
steering, electronics, and hydraulics, offer 
opportunities for great improvements in 
safety, driving ease, comfort. 
This war-won knowledge awaits only the 
return to normal peacetime production 
to be utilized for your pleasure. And the 








return of peacetime production waits 
only on our individual willingness to 
sacrifice for Victory. We can do so little 
when our fighting men are doing so much 
—but let’s do all we can. Give to the Blood 
Bank .. . buy War Bonds... help the 
Salvage Drive . . . stay on the job. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
* * 

BENDIX* PRODUCTS automotive brakes, carbu- 
retors, vacuum brakes and controls + ECLIPSE* 
MACHINE starter drives »* MARSHALL ECLIPSE* 
brake lining « ZENITH* carburetors « STROM- 
BERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injection « BEN- 
DIX MARINE controls + FRIEZ* weather instru- 
ments + PIONEER* flight instruments »« BENDIX 
RADIO radar and radio «+ ECLIPSE aviation 
accessories ° SCINTILLA* aircraft ignition 
ALTAIR* hydraulic systems. 

*Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


“Bendix 


COPYRIGHT 1943 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


























SENTINELS OF PRODUCTION 


Here a truly great invention 
¥8 
protects both the life and 
performance of electric motors 


The millions of electric motors that 
power Industry’s many machines are 
wonderfully dependable mechanisms... . 
as long as they are prevented from kill- 
ing themselves. An electric motor never 
stops trying to pull a load, even when it 
is given much more work than it can 
handle. If an excess load is not removed 
from a motor, it heats up and destroys 
itself trying to do the job. That is why 
overload protection is one of the most 
important functions of motor control. 

For years engineers tried to protect 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 


in the respect and confidence of those it serves 


motors by limiting the amount of elec- 
tricity which could flow to them. This 
proved far from satisfactory, however, 
as such devices either stopped machines 
needlessly many times a day on over- 
loads too brief to be harmful, or they 
permitted slight overloads for so long a 
period that damage did result. It was 
not until Cutler-Hammer engineers in- 
vented their now-famous Eutectic Alloy 
Overload Relay that this vital problem 
of motor and machine performance was 
fully and finally answered. This prac- 
tical device is often called ‘‘one of the 
truly great electrical inventions of all 
time’’. 

The Cutler-Hammer Eutectic Alloy 
Overload Relay does not limit the cur- 





rent flowing to a motor. It limits the 
heating which can occur within the 
motor’s windings. Thus it fully protects 
the motor but also permits it to work 
continuously up to the maximum ca- 
pacity for which it was designed, and 
avoids needless interruptions in its serv- 
ice. Guarding both motors and the 
performance of the machines they drive, 
this overload protection makes the mil- 
lions of Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
units in use true ‘‘Sentinels of Produc- 
tion’”’. No investment in manufacturing 
facilities can find better protection. Not 
onecan afford less. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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The Cover—General of the Army 
Eisenhower’s offensive swept al- 
most unchecked across Westem 
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jisen- 
hower in the early days of the 
offensive. Associated Press Photo. 
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Sheila Baker 


hen the San 

Francisco con- 
ference opens two 
weeks from now, 
Shejla Baker will 
represent the distaff 
side in our on-the- 
spot coverage: Her 
assignment, how- 
ever, will be the 
same as that of our other writers—to file 
man-sized reports—and is the outcome of 
her career before and at NEWSWEEK. 





Baker 


For the past two years, Miss 
Baker has been a writer in our Foreign 
Department, concentrating mainly on 
Western Europe. In fact, all of her jour- 
nalistic experience has been concerned 
with the foreign scene, except for one 
year when she did fiction reading and 
editing for a woman’s magazine. 


A capable, colorful writer, Sheila 
Baker is described by Admiral Pratt, who 
sits a few desks away, as “progressive, 
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inquisitive, positive.” According to mem- 
bers of her department the main char- 
acteristic of their blond, gray-eyed col- 
league is quiet poise that stands her in 
good stead in the exciting, high-pressure 
work of the Foreign Affairs Department. 


A Californian who grew up in 
Europe, Miss Baker has a fluent know!l- 
edge of foreign languages. She attended 
a dozen different schools on the Con- 
tinent, prepared for the University of 
Madrid but returned to this country to 
complete her education at Barnard Col- 
lege in New York City, when approach- 
ing war threatened to close the textbooks 
in Spain. When she came home, she had 
seen Western Europe from Ireland to 
Africa. 


In France she observed the para- 
lyzing effect of the great world depres- 
sion, the degeneration of French politics, 
and the fearful but ineffectual prepara- 
tion for the war that already was judged 
inevitable. In Spain she saw the youth- 
ful efforts of the Spanish Republic, men- 
aced by the rise of Hitler like the rest of 
Europe, and lived through threc hectic 
years as rebellions flared throughout the 
peninsula and the two sides lined up for 
the civil war that was a prelude to the 
present conflict. Living abroad, not as a 
peripatetic foreign observer, but as a resi- 
dent and full participant in the life of 
countries where she made her home, Miss 
Baker gained an insight into European 


~ affairs rarely achieved by American vis- 


itors. Since that time she has had good 
opportunity to evaluate the signs and 
portents she saw in Europe. 


Sheila Baker has written on many 
subjects that have appeared in our Fronts 
and Foreign pages, but her favorite and 
specialty is still European politics. When 
most of the Continent was still under 
German domination, she followed the 
stirrings of life within the occupied coun- 
tries and watched closely their exiles’ po- 
litical preparations for liberation. As new 
governments and new leaders have risen 
in Europe, she has studied their sig- 
nificance. Each advance of the Allies 
has widened her writing field. 


With the other Newsweex re- 
porters at the conference, Miss- Baker will 
watch in action the men and women 
whose work and ideas have been brought 
to you in our foreign articles. Our edi- 
torial delegation is particularly thankful 
that, unlike reporters on the daily news- 
papers or wire services, they will have 
time to dig deep into the significance of 
the stories they will file. From diplomats, 
economists, and other specialists, they 
hope to obtain for you the real meaning 
of San Francisco. 
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One hundred thirty-seven billion, six hundred seventy- 
one million, two hundred eighty-two thousand... 
that was total production for the last six months of ’44, 
and that’s a load of cigarettes. What’s more, they continue 
to roll at that rate, and civilians are getting their fair 
share, in a world that’s smoking like a furnace as never 
before. At any rate, the ‘‘shortage’’ can be thanked for 
one thing:—It woke up a lot of folks who never realized 
this country was at war until they were hit over the 
head with the little white stick—that wasn't there. 


These astronomical figures, incidentally, are not ‘‘ ap- 
proximate.”’ They are the total of a running count kept 
by counting devices installed on cigarette-making and 
packaging machines: Cigarettes, packs, and cartons ate 
counted .. . giving a double-check on accurate retail 
measure, as well as an up-to-the-minute ‘* progress 


“What do you mean. : 
137,671,282,000 Cigarettes?" 











report’’ that shows whether production is running up 
to capacity, so that any needed mechanical adjustments 
may be made. And a great proportion of these counting 
devices are made by Veeder-Root, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of counters and computers. 

In all fields of war production and civilian industry, 
Veeder-Root Devices are used to keep production under 
complete Countrol, to help hold production to its sched- 
uled rate, to avoid serious shortages. And they can do 
the same thing in your plant, in innumerable different 
ways. Find out how... sow. 


Veeder-Root Inc. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The President’s acceptance of James 
F. Byrnes’s resignation may make it diffi- 
cult for him to keep other top-notch offi- 
cials on the job after V-E Day. Those who 
have talked at various times about resign- 
ing after the surrender of Germany are: 
War Foods Administrator Marvin Jones, 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt, Foreign Econoniic Administrator 
Leo T. Crowley, Navy Under Secretary 
Ralph Bard, and Economic Stabilizer 
William H. Davis . . . The Justice De- 
partment may drop its antitrust suit 
against the insurance companies . . . Don- 
ald Russell, a Byrnes protégé, is slated to 
be deputy director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, to suc- 
ceed Gen. Lucius D. Clay . . . A hot fight 
is on in the Senate over the make-up of a 
committee which may soon make a trip 
to the European front. A tentative list 
passed up some senior members of the 
Military Affairs Committee. 


Philippines Pledge 


President Roosevelt and _ President 
Osmefia have reviewed the whole range 
of economic, political, and military prob- 
lems of the Philippines at a secret meet- 
ing. Osmefia received assurances that 
F.D.R. will stand firm for redemption of 
the Philippines independence pledge and 
will support preferential trade agree- 
ments to bolster the islands’ economy. 
The possibility of freedom for the Philip- 
pines reasonably soon after the Japs have 
been driven out is being considered by 
the State Department. The islands be- 
come independent by law on July 4, 1946, 
but the President has the authority to ad- 
vance the date. The department recently 
asked Congress for funds to pay an am- 
bassador to the islands instead of a high 
commissioner. 


Our Caribbean Bases 


The forthcoming report of the Mead 
War Investigating Committee on its tour 
of Caribbean military bases is expected 
to include criticism that the U. S. is neg- 
lecting its “best interests” in that part 
of the world. The Senate committee feels 
that some bases are substantially over- 
manned and that manpower is being 
wasted. Some of the bases under 99- 


year lease are poorly equipped despite 
large appropriations for their upkeep. 
One committee member said: “I want to 
know what we're going to do with the 
bases where we have 99-year-leases— 
are we to keep them for stand-by pur- 
poses, and what sort of improvements 
are we going to make, if any?” 


Deaths in Jap Prison Camps 

Allied officials are disturbed over Japa- 
nese reports that U.S. bombers are tak- 
ing a larger and larger toll of Allied 
internees and prisoners of war held by 
the Japs. The most recent case involves 
fourteen persons, most of them British, 
who allegedly were killed at the Stan- 
ley Prison Camp during a recent Allied 
air attack on Hong Kong. The Japanese 
reports, forwarded by the Swiss govern- 
ment, stated merely that the persons had 
been killed Jan. 16. Stanley Camp is so 
far from Hong Kong and is so well known 
to Allied pilots that officials are begin- 
ning to believe what they have suspected 


_ for some time—that the Japanese often 


have starved to death or executed cer- 
tain individuals and then reported their 
deaths from bombings. 


POW Problem 


One current headache of War Depart- 
ment planners is what to do with the 
German prisoners of war now in the 
U.S. after V-E Day. Several factors may 
affect the decision. Some of the more than 
500,000 POW’s may be needed for farm 
labor and other jobs for some time -after 
the German collapse. To return them to 
Germany soon would cause a decided 
strain on shipping needed for the Pacific 
war and European relief. The possible 
effect on Allied control of Germany, if a 
great number of well-fed, able-bodied 
men were returned home, is also incalcu- 
lable. However, the reaction of Ameri- 
cans, particularly labor, if the POW’s are 
kept here too long, might be equally bad. 
The War Department's final decision will 
probably be to return them gradually. 


National Notes 


Harold D. Smith, Director of the Budg- 
et, was suggested to F.D.R. for the job 
of Federal Loan Administrator by James 
F. Byrnes and Fred M. Vinson, the new 
War Mobilizer . . . The cigarette shortage 
has reached the annual meetings of the 
cigarette companies. Instead of the usual 
carton each, the score of stockholders 
who appeared at the American Tobacco 
Co. meeting split up two cartons—one 
pack apiece . . . Indications are that the 





majority of Lend-Lease shipments for 
Russia will be handled through East 
Coast ports after V-E Day arrives. For 
two years the principal cargo of the port 
of Portland, Ore., has been Lend-Lease 
goods for Vladivostok. The Soviet Pur- 
chasing Commission there recently moved 
to smaller quarters. 





Trends Abroad 


British sources estimate that high 
Nazis have planted $3820,000,000 in 
Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, and South 
America for use after V-E Day . . . The 
Allies expect Marshal Voroshiloff to be 
named Soviet commissioner on the Allied 
council for postwar control of Germany 
. . . The citizens of Rome, where armed 
robbery is at an all-time high, are more 
fearful of losing their clothing to holdup 
men than their money. A pair of shoes 
now costs about $100 .. . Henri Frenay, 
French Minister for Prisoners’ and De- 
portees, is under attack for inadequate 
preparations to receive the thousands of 
war prisoners now streaming back from 
Germany. The prisoners’ own paper, 
Libres, is his most active critic... A 
1944 Spanish citizenship decree permits 
persons who fought for Franco in the 
Civil War or have subsequently assisted 
the Franco government to become Span- 
ish citizens. It is being utilized by some 
Germans who have sought haven in Spain 
and in Latin America. 


Jap Mouthpiece 

Toyohiko Kagawa, personable and per- 
suasive Japanese-Christian leader and so- 
cial worker, once a popular lecturer to 
U. S. Protestant Church groups, is now 
broadcasting anti-American propaganda 
over the Japanese Government radio. 


Polish Rivals 


It’s small consolation to the London 
Polish government but at least its official 
news service will be represented at the 
San Francisco conference. The State De- 
partment has issued cred&ntials to Wla- 
dyslaw Besterman, who has taken leave 
as press attaché of the Polish Embassy in 
Washington. He will cover the conference 
for the Polish Telegraph Agency, which 
serves anti-Lublin Polish papers through- 
out the world. Now State Department of- 
ficials expect a request soon for a press 
representative for Polpress News, the 
agency of the Soviet-supported Warsaw 
government. Polpress only recently 
moved into the Associated Press Building 
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in New York, taking up comfortable 
quarters on the fifth floor a few steps from 
the office of Tass, Moscow's official 
agency. Elsewhere on the same floor the 
London group’s Polish Telegraph Agency 
still holds out disconsolately. 


Unheeded Hint 


Washington reporters are kicking them- 
selves for not recognizing a hint dropped 
by Chinese Ambassador Wei before Rus- 
sia denounced its neutrality pact with 
Japan. Unexplainedly accompanying So- 
viet Ambassador Gromyko on a visit to 
the State Department, Wei told news- 
men that the Chinese-Soviet separation 
at the Dumbarton Oaks conference “has 
ended and we, are together now.” 


South of the Border 


A Mexican idol with a twenty-letter 
name was discovered on the banks of 
the Panuco River near Tampico. The 
image, estimated to date from A.D. 900, 
has been identified as that of Tlahuizcal- 
pantecutli, deity of the Toltec race which 
disappeared before the arrival of the 
Aztecs . . . The seven swankiest restau- 
rants in Mexico City, formerly accustomed 
to charge what they liked, have been 
classified as Grade A with fixed “luxury” 
price ceilings. This is one of the city’s 
few excursions into ceiling prices .. . 
President Manuel Avila Camacho has 
been awarded China’s decoration, the 
Great Cord of the Order of the Propitious 
a by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. 


Foreign Notes 


Field Marshal Montgomery, whose 
well-known battle attire includes a pull- 
over sweater, field jacket, and beret, is 
said recently to have told General Eisen- 
hower: “I'll be glad when the war ends. 
It will be nice to get into uniform again” 
. . . French designers who fancied such 
names as “Jeep” and “Darling” for their 
creations last fall are proving more na- 
tionalistic in their spring collection. One 
new dress is called “Resistance,” a suit 
is “Croix de Lorraine,” and an extremely 
low-necked model, “Liberation” . . . The 
government of Gen.. Francisco Franco 
has announced that 90% of the public 
buildings of the historic Basque town of 
Guernica, levelled during the Spanish 
civil war, and “250 homes for the town’s 
humble class” have been rebuilt. 





Canadian Election Sidelight 


U. S. companies with plants in Can- 
ada have a substantial e in the com- 
ing Canadian federal election. If the Pro- 


ve-Conservative party wins, U.S. 
firm in Canada, along with hundreds of 
Canadian firms that expanded during the 
war, may profit considerably. It is esti- 
mated that firms in Canada have over- 
depreciated their plants for tax purposes 


by about $1,500,000,000. Under present: 


laws governing excess profits and divi- 
dends, this money is in a tax net the gov- 
ernment will pull in sooner or later. If the 
Progressive-Conservatives get in, the laws 
governing either excess profits or company 
dividends almost certainly will be altered. 
If the Socialist Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation wins, present laws will 
be retained for certain. If the Liberals are 
returned, it is probable they won’t be 
altered much. 


Surplus Property Headache 


Several moves are expected in Con- 
gress soon to take the kinks out of the 
cumbersome Surplus Property Disposal 
law. One contemplated change would 
give independence to the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board, now responsible to the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Office. 
Another would trim the disposal powers 
of the half dozen or more oF government 
agencies which now declare property 
surplus at their own discretion. An effort 
also will-be made to centralize the board’s 
authority in a single director with an ad- 
visory board. Incidentally, some surplus- 
property policymakers are in hot ‘water 
over recent newspaper copy advertising 
“primary trainers meeting rigid Army and 
Navy specifications.” The fact is many of 
these planes need from $200 to $500 
worth of work before an airworthiness 
certificate will be issued. 


Annual Wage Plan Studies 


Sen. Harley M. Kilgore of West Vir- 
ginia, the CIO’s best friend in the upper 
chamber, soon will ask for a Senate com- 
mittee study of the guaranteed annual 
wage plan, No. 1 objective of Philip 
Murray’s unions. Kilgore wants Congress 
to investigate the possibilities of large- 
scale adoption of the plan, to supplement 

-the Executive Department study ordered 
two weeks ago by President Roosevelt. 
Kilgore acknowledges that the idea does 
not come in the legislative field, but he 
believes a Congressional _ investigation 
would serve as a sounding board for win- 
ning popular support. The Brookings In- 
stitution also is undertaking a study of 
annual wage plans under a grant from the 
Falk Foundation in Pittsburgh. The pur- 
‘a will be to reveal the issues and prob- 
ems involved and to determine in a gen- 
eral way under what conditions such 
plans might be feasible. 


Business Footnotes 


Truck and bus engineers are seeking a 
400- to 500-horsepower engine for post- 
war use in heavy transportation, especial- 
ly on West Coast mountain hauls. It must 
cost less than comparable aircraft engines 
per pound of weight and be able to pull 
75,000-pound loads . . . The Mead com- 
mittee is considering an investigation of 
the Solid Fuels Administration. The com- 
mittee deeision won’t be announced until 
the mine wage dispute is settled, lest it 
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upset negotiations . . . The United Fruit 


Co. is sponsoring an experimental cocoa 


development in Costa Rica, where 300 
acres will be planted with cacao trees. Re- 
sults won’t be known for several years, 
but the experiment is interesting in the 
light of the British-controlled cocoa car- 
tel... Casualties among servicemen raised 
life-insurance companies’ total death- 
benefits in January to $115,000,000, 
the second largest monthly figure in their 
history. In March 1944, influenza and 
pneumonia deaths swelled payments to 
an all-time high. 


~< 





Entertainment Notes 


Expect an announcement that Eric 
Johnston, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, will take over as head of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America next September, suc- 
ceeding Will Hays, who will be retained 
in an emeritus status as “elder statesman” 
. . . Nunnally Johnson is collaborating 
with Ludwig Bemelmans on a stage 
adaptation of the latter’s book, “The Blue 
Danube,” which Jed Harris will bring to 
Broadway next season . . . Producer Da- 
vid Loew has signed the Marx Brothers 
to a new contract which will bring them 
back to the screen. Production of their 
first film since 1941, will get under way 
in the fall. 


Radio Lines 


Look for Mutual to produce a number 
of expensive sustaining programs to buck 
Blue network competition. Mutual's 
board of directors recently appropriated 
an additional $1,000,000 for program- 
ming purposes. . . Frances Langford, the 
popular singer of the Bob Hope show, 
may not return to the program next fall. 
If her summer NBC broadcasts from serv- 
ice camps and hospitals click, they. will 
be kept on the air . . . Vera Vague (Bar- 
bara Jo Allen), another member of the 
Hope cast, is also planning her own net- 
work show for next season. 


Miscellany 

Richard Tregaskis, INS correspondent 
and author of “Guadalcanal Diary,” has 
signed a contract with The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The war reporter, who received 
a serious head wound on the Italian front 
in 1943, will have a roving U. S. assign- 
ment . . . Pocket Books is experimenting 
with a new distribution scheme in Toron- 
to and Winnipeg, where schoolboys are 
peddling two best sellers from door to 
door. If the experiment proves success- 
ful, the firm may adopt the same tech- 
nique in the U. S. after the war . . . Some 
New York real-estate companies have in- 
structed their tenants that on V-E Day, 
“when you'll probably see plenty of cele- 
bration,” no one will be permitted on the 
roofs,. service entrances will be closed, 
and all “throwable” articles in the halls 
removed. 





Whether it’s refrigeration for 
a big university or for 
the corner grocery 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Illinois, 
specified Frigidaire equipment for all of its refrigeration and 
water cooling requirements when it erected Willard Hall, 
its new women’s dormitory, a few years ago. Meats, fish, 
vegetables, dairy products and other perishable foods are 
kept fresh and wholesome; drinking water is cooled to just 
the right degree—all with dependable Frigidaire equipment. 





FRIGIDAIRE REFRIGERA- 
TION EQUIPMENT serves in 
many ways. Here are a few: 


Vegetable storage 

Water cooling - 

Meat arid fish storage 

Milk cooling 

Vaccine sto: 

Bottled beverage cooling 

Truck refrigeration 

Fur storage 

Cooling chemicals 

Fruit storage 

X-ray and photo processing 

Butter and egg storage 

Equipment testing 

Sausage manufacture 

Cheese curing 

Germination control 

Freezing foods 

Flower storage 

Processing metals 

Blood bank refrigeration 

Cooling cutting oils 

Locker storage 

Dough retarding 

Ice cream storage 

Pre-cooling vegetables 

Candy making 

Film manufacture 

Soda fountain refrigeration 

Serum manufacture 
Also air conditioning for homes, 
apartments, stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals and a wide variety of 
industrial processing applications. 


Get Free Conservation Booklet 
which tells how to care for and 
keep existing equipment in good 


repair until you can replace it with 


new equipment. Get free copy from 
your Frigidaire Dealer. Look under 
“Refrigeration-Equipment” in 
Classified phone book. Or write 
Frigidaire, 510 Amelia 

St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In 

Canada, 238 Commer- 

cial Rd., Leaside 12; 

Ontario. 

VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS J 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





Russian suspicion of Americans liberated from prisoner-of-war 
camps in Eastern Germany is causing concern here. Some 
former prisoners have returned to the U.S. via the U.S.S.R. 
deeply resenting the conduct of their Russian allies. 


Their stories, it is feared, will contribute to the anti-Russian 
drift of American public opinion on the eve of the San Francisco 
conference. Officials are confronted‘with the choice of sanction- 
ing press interviews with liberated prisoners or of trying to bot- 
tle up the stories at least until after the conference. 


Either course is risky. If interviews are permitted the Russians 
will be resentful of the consequent unfavorable stories. If rigid 
censorship is imposed, the stories can becom exaggerated 
through word-of-mouth repetition. The complaints, in. general, 
are that the Russians sometimes treated American soldiers as 
aliens or at least potential enemies rather than as friends and 
allies. Liberated British prisoners reaching London have been 
ordered not to give interviews. 


Early surrender of Japan is not anticipated by U. S. officials, 
but they are permitting themselves the luxury of thinking about 
it as an outside possibility. They believe recent events, both 
military and political, have convinced Japanese industrialists 


and civilian politicos that ultimate defeat is inevitable. 


The Japanese Army is nevertheless expected to fight on to a 
fanatical end, forcibly ousting, if necessary, any government 
that dares stand in the way of its design for national hara-kiri. 


WPB officials have their plan ready should the unexpected hap- 
pen. It is simply to get out of the way and let industry and labor 
resume production on a peacetime basis as rapidly as possible. 


Reconversion probably will be somewhat faster than recently 
advertised even if the ppeneee remain tough. WPB experts 
now believe the initial slow phase of post-V-E Day adjustment 
will last only three or four months and that the services will 
then find they can spare more materials for civilian production. 
This will mean a sharp upsurge six to nine months after Ger- 
many’s collapse (see page 68). 


Metals for civilian use will become fairly plentiful soon after 
victory in Europe. Thus hara goods, fabricated from aluminum 


- and steel, will be available sooner than goods made of textiles 


and leather. 


Economic nature will be permitted to take its own course up to 
a point in determining what is to be manufactured and where. 
The WPB, however, will insist upot priority for essentials and 
upon reasonable distribution of raw materials, 


Hopes for substantial tax reduction immediately after V-E Day 
are unfounded. In all probability tax rates at this time next year 
will be about the same as now. This goes both for corporations 
and individuals. é 

About the only relief in sight is a plan to pay refunds more 
promptly than now possible to corporations needing capital for 


reconversion and to ease the excess-profits tax on small corpo. 
rations. Legislation covering these two points may be recom. 
mended by the Treasury and Congressional staff experts lat 
this summer. ‘ 


Republican members of the House Ways and Means Commit 
tee want to cut the excess-profits tax from the present 95% t 
60% soon after V-E Day, but their chances appear slim. Ad. 
ministration Democrats will oppose any such letdown and many 
Republicans are budget balancers before they are tax reducers, 


Contract renegotiation to wring. excess profits out of war con. 
tracts will be discontinued on new business done after Dec. 3]. 

1945, if administrators of the present law realize their hope: 
Their bill, now before Congress, would extend the law only six 
months to the end of this year without the customary leeway 
for another six-month extension by Presidential order. 


Progress of the Pacific war will be the deciding factor, however. 
If it goes well and war contracting seems about over by Decen- 
ber, the law will be allowed to die with the year 1945. 


But termination of the statute will not put an end to the busi- 

ness of renegotiation. Renegotiators are now cleaning up vton- 

tracts let in 1943. They still have 1944 and 1945 business be- 

—— and, at best, will not be ready to shut up shop before 
948. 










A policy of regulated competition is indicated in postwar in- 
ternational aviation. The so-called “chosen instrument” plan is 
losing ground and appears to be out. This means that several 
American companies will fly the world’s skyways rather than 
one government-approved flag line. This is disappointing to 
Pan American, which backed the “chosen instrument” plan. 


The Senate Commerce Committee, which once leaned toward 
the monopoly idea, is still closely divided, but the conversion ol 
its chairman, Josiah Bailey, to competition is expected to be de. 
cisive.in bringing out a regulatory bill. The Administration and 
the armed services also favor competition within the framework 
of the Chicago conference agreement. 


The Air Transport Command meanwhile is establishing com- 
mercial as well as military routes, but its plans for the future 
no longer worry the private airlines, whose executives seem 
satisfied that the ATC will be a useful adjunct rather than a 
competitor after the war. They ct it to withdraw from profit 
able lines and to operate as a feeder on unprofitable routes. Ait- 
plane manufacturers regard the ATC as a good customer and 
traveling demonstrator. 









Stalin’s reason for demanding three votes instead of one in the 
World Organization Assembly may turn out to be less whimsi- 
cal than originally thought. His own explanation at Yalta was 
that he wanted special recognition for the Ukraine and White 
nang because they had contributed so much to Russia’s wat 
eiort. 


Reports sifting through from Eastern Europe now indicate that 
he is having his own internal political troubles with various 
separatist groups, particularly the Ukrainian nationalists. Re 
cently Ukrainian guerrillas have raided villages and 
trains behind the eastern front. 










“Have we time for a couple of Pepsis before the curfew?” 
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You dont have to fight on a “Front” like this... 


WHEN YOU DO BUSINESS WITH BRISTOL BRASS 


HERE’S no front put up, no side. 


put on, and no flunkies on the 
flanks, in any office of this organiza- 
tion. The only way Bristol has of im 
pressing a customer isto handle his busi- 


fess as promptlyand capablyas possible. - 


And that allows no time for empty for- 
malities, pomp and panoply, or mum- 
mification in bandages of red tape. 
Over the last 95 years this organiza- 
tion has always found that business 
moves most smoothly and efficiently on 
the basis of an easy, natural friendliness 
... Of a sincere, mutual confidence be- 
tween buyer and seller . . . as though 


x BUY 


each wore comfortable hunting clothes 
rather than stiff, stuffed formal attire. 
Once crack the frozen-faced ritual, and 
a business relationship thaws out, 
warms up, becomes human. And more 
gets done more easily than ever was 


done before. ; 


That’s why nobody has ever been 
“given the business” at Bristol Brass. 
No one and no question is brushed off 
or kept waiting, for we match our time 
against anyone’s in equal exchange. 
And the answers come straight, with- 
out double-talk. Gained in this way, 


_ friends seem to wear forever, and be- 


tween us we get some enjoyment out 
of life. But there are also some crusty 
customers who stick with us for out 
product alone! And now, if you use 
Brass sheet, rod or wire (and are tired 
of being a tired business man), we'd 
be mighty glad to meet you. 


THE. ' 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristel, Conn. 


oe 


BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS «x 
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Timetable for Victory Changing: 
Japs Lose Hope, Nazis Hide Away 


Pacific War May End Sooner, . 


Defeat of Reich May Take Longer 
Than High Command Scheduled 


Nobody, least of all the Allied plan- 
ners, had foreseen it but by last week it 
become increasingly likely that the 
Pacific war might be ended much quick- 
er than had been expected and that the 
European war would probably be pro- 
longed beyond previous expectations. 
In the Pacific Russia’s denunciation of 
the neutrality pact with Japan threw the 
Japanese Government into a major crisis 
and held out the possibility of Soviet par- 
ticipation in the-Far East war. At the 
same time, Washington announced that 
General of the Army MacArthur would 
command all Army forces in operations 
against Japan while Fleet Admiral Nimitz 
would head all naval forces. Thus the 
vexed problem of Pacific command was 
settled at least for the next big stage of 
the war. . 


In Europe the Nazis appeared to be 


putting into effect their “Operation Got- 
terdiammerung”—the withdrawal into the 
“National Redoubt” in the southern 
mountains. Great supply convoys were 
sighted moving south while few SS di- 
visions were identified in action by the 
Allies in the west despite the pressing 
need of the Wehrmacht for troops. The 
SS troops are supposed to have been as- 
signed to the defense of the national re- 
doubt. Fhat redoubt may now be con- 
fined to the Austrian mountains since the 
Russian entry into Vienna has rendered 
difficult the original scheme to hold all 
Central Europe. 


Straws in the Wind: The Norwegian 
Government also officially confirmed that 
the Germans intended to establish an- 
other bastion in Norway (NEWSWEEK, 
March 5). The Norwegi said that 
the Nazis intended to hold Norway with 
a force of 200,000 men and were piling 
up gasoline and munition supplies, ship- 


ping in heavy guns, and working hard — 
ases. 


on submarine The Norwegians 
asked Sweden to end its neutrality to 
help frustrate this plan. 


In other preparations for waging guer- 
rilla war, a Hitler decree ordered Nazi of- 
ficialg to divest themselves of the numer- 
ous administrative jobs that many of them 
hold. The evident objective was to free 
them for organizing guerrilla resistance 
underground. The Wehrmacht was also 
supposed to have been reorganized so 


- that isolated units could attain autonomy 


of command while the SS and the regular 
army were made coequal. Another straw 
in the wind was the annnouncement that 
Col. Gen. Ferdinand Schoerner, one of 
the ablest and harshest of German lead- 
ers, had been made commander on the 
eastern front and promoted to field 
marshal. 


All this was underlined by a solemn 





Victor and vanquished: This is the story all over the front 


° A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY ° 
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warning from General of the Army Eisen- 
hower. In a letter to President Roosevelt, 
Eisenhower said he thought “there will 
never be a clear-cut military surrender” 
in the west. V-E Day will probably have 
to be proclaimed by the Allies. Mean- 
while, fragments of the German Army 
will have to be beaten and “this would 
lead into a form of guerrilla warfare 
which would require for its suppression 
a very large number of troops.” Further- 
more, so long as the Nazis remain in pow- 
er, Eisenhower expected resistance to con- 
tinue “throughout Germany” and in “the 
western port areas of France and Den- 
mark and Norway.” 


Monty: ‘Cracking About’ 


In the order of the day he issued to 
his troops just before they crossed the 
Rhine on March 23, Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery said the purpose 
of the offensive was to “crack about” on 
the plains of Northern Germany. Last 
week the 21st Army Group and the 
American Ninth Army (now returned to 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley's: Twelfth Army 
Group but still operating in conjunction 
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with Montgomery) translated the order 
into brilliant action. 

While the Ninth Army rammed east 
past the Ruhr, Montgomery sent the 
Canadian First and British Second Armies 
hooking toward the North Sea and the 
Baltic in three great envelopments. 
The Ems and Weser Rivers proved to be 
only feeble barriers. The Ninth Army 
rammed through the Teutoburger Forest 
southeast of Osnabriick, where German 
barbarians under Arminius slaughtered 
the Roman legions of Varus in the first 
century. 

Firmly protected on the southern flank, 
Montgomery rapidly sent columns to the 
north to liberate Holland (simultaneous- 
ly trapping an estimated 50,000 Ger- 
mans), seize the port of Bremen, Ger- 


many’s second largest, and—according to’ 


the Nazis—cut across the base of Den- 
mark to Liibeck on the Baltic. 


Again by Air: The Nazis fought hard- 
est against the Canadian First army. The 
Canadian Fourth Armored Division and 
massed artillery paved the way for a slow, 
bitter advance over the canal-laced low- 
lands toward the Ijsselmeer (Zuider Zee). 
At Amelo they cut one of the major exits 
from Holland. Then the Allies followed 


Allied armored columns rip to the heart of the Reich 


. out of the transports in 








News —Stone 


up by unleashing the second airborne 
invasion of Holland. 

The type of air fleet with which the 
Germans are - now infully familiar 
roared over Northern Holland on April 8. 
By the thousands parachute troops spewed 
the area around 
the communications center of Groningen 
near the northern tip of the Netherlands. 
Establishing radio contact with advanc- 
ing ground troops, they smothered the 
roads and rail lines leading into Germany 
and then joined with the Canadians. 


Rats on the Rampage: Once across 
the Ems, the British Second Army flared 
out in a thrust that ripped through the 
Germans. Led by the Seventh Armored 
Division, the original “Desert Rats” of 
the Eighth Army, they sped northeast to 
Bremen, which the Allies sorely need to 
supply the armies in Germany. There was 
little worth-while opposition. On April 8, 
the great river port came under artillery 
fire and a siege ring of British tanks 
hemmed it in. 

But Bremen was only a way station in 
the march across Northern Germany. The 
American Ninth Army moved over: the 
Weser River and took Hameln, the town 
the Pied Piper made famous, and then 


pushed on to outflank the aircraft city of 
Hannover and point toward Magdeburg. 
The British spanned the Weser north of 
Hameln. Only one last natural barrier, 
the Elbe River, stood between the Anglo- 
American Armies and the Russians. 


The Berlin Road 


Tankers of the American First Army 
heard a strange voice on their radios last 
week. It sounded like a new code. Then 
someone recognized the language—Rus- 


sian. The Americans had apparently 


picked up messages on the Soviet com- 


- munications system. And mile by mile 


the actual physical junction of the Anglo- 
American and Red Armies came ever 
closer. 

_.With a major force trapped in the 
Ruhr, the Germans were unable to pre- 
sent a cohesive defense against the racing 
armored columns of Lieutenant Generals 
Courtney H. Hodges and George S. Pat- 
ton Jr. Although they were favored by the 
rough hills and thick forests of Central 
Germany, the Nazis could bring up 
neither the men nor the equipment to 
utilize the terrain. 

In powerful, roaring dashes, the tanks 
sliced through the Germans, streaming 
by strong points which would later be 
reduced by the infantry. Advances of 20 
or more miles a day were commonplace. 
The columns were hampered more by 
supplies than by enemy resistance. The 
Allies, however, had learnd much about 
logistics since the invasion. Behind the 
spearheads, over a new supply system 
known as the “XYZ Highway,” rolled 
tremendous convoys of trucks. More than 
a thousand planes ferried vast quantities 
of critical items from Continental bases, 
and trains began to roll over a new rail- 
way bridge across the Rhine at Wesel. 


Where Tigers Come From: The 
Third Army easily broke over the Fulda 
and Werra Rivers below Kassel. North of 
that key communications city, the First 
Army tangled with frightened Volks- 
stiirmers and breached the Weser River. 
One after the other, German cities fell 
with token or no resistance. Both Ameri- 
can armies broke out of the gloomy forest 
onto the plains which lead to Czecho- 
Slovakia and Berlin. 

But there were places where the Ger- 
mans put up a fight in keeping with their 
threat to leave the Allies a devastated 
Reich. Kassel was one of the worst. When 
it was captured after a three-day fight, 85 
per cent of the city was estimated to be 
in ruins. To the end a great tank factory 

roduced Tigers and Panthers which sal- 


ied forth directly into combat. The work- . 


ers were kept on the job at pistol point. 


The Schweinehund Fought 


If the Allies needed an example of how 
tough Nazis can still be, they had it last 
week at Aschaffenburg, a city of 40,000 
which perches on the high east bank of 
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the Main River in Bavaria. One of the 
far western outposts of the mountainous 
territory selected for Hitler’s “Operation 
Gétterdimmerung,” it was blitzed by a 
Third Army armored division two weeks 
ago and left behind for the 45th Infantry 
Division of the Seventh Army to mop up 
and secure. Soldiers of the 45th, who had 
fought in Sicily, Italy, and France, said 
later they had never experienced such 
fighting. 


Major With a Knout: In command 
was a Major Lambert, reputed to be the 
Fiihrer’s personal friend. The regular 
commander, too faint-hearted to suit the 
Nazis, was considering a surrender after 
three days of fighting. Lambert took-over 
and had him hanged. All who questioned 
Lambert were killed. A ruthless, vicious 
figure, he inspired such fear among the 
defenders of Aschaffenburg that they 
obeyed his orders even though they went 
to certain death. 

Lambert routed out and armed the pa- 
tients of five military hospitals, even men 
with one leg, one arm, or one eye. He 
gave bazookas and grenades to girls and 
boys not yet in their teens. Civilians, 
whether members of the Volkssturm or 
not, found themselves front-line soldiers 
fighting for their lives. The “Schweine- 
hund” the Germans bitterly called him. 

Under the battering of American guns 


and planes, Aschaffenburg was flattened . 


into a wasteland of rubble. The dead 


piled up. The enemy garrison, which 
numbered in the thousands, dared not 
give up to American surrender demands. 
They took a tragic toll of 45th Division 
soldiers—one battalion lost eleven platoon 
leaders. Then the orders came down from 


Seventh Army headquarters to destroy 


Aschaffenburg as an example to the Ger- 
mans. There was little left standing to 
knock down, but artillerymen and _air- 
men worked that over with a will. There- 
upon Lambert suddenly decided to call it 
quits. 


“The Power That’s in You”: Immacu- 
late in a clean Wehrmacht uniform and 
riding boots, he travelled in a jeep to a 
schoolhouse, where he surrendered. Af- 
terward he walked through the ruins of 
the city and called upon all resistance 
points to cease firing. To his captors he 
said: “You Americans don’t fully appre- 
ciate the real power that’s in you. We do 
now, at long last.” : 

As if its fall were a signal, the resist- 
ance that the Americans had met north 
and south of the city suddenly crumbled. 
To the north, the GI’s broke loose on a 
run that brought them within artillery 
range of much-bombed Schweinfurt, and 
its ball-bearing plants. Below Aschaffen- 
burg, as the French First Army ap- 
proached Stuttgart, another Seventh 
Army force cut through the hills south- 
west of Nuremburg to complment a 
push on that city from Wiirzburg. 


Ruhr: Pocketful of Nazis 


To every member of the AEF: The en- 
circlement of thé Ruhr by a wide pincer 
movement has cut off the whole of Army 
Group B and parts of Army Group H, thus 
forming a large pocket of enemy troops 
whose fate is sealed and who are ripe for 


‘annihilation . . . This magnificent feat of 


arms will bring the war more rapidly to 
close. : 


That was the triumphant special order 
General of the Army Eisenhower issued 
last week on the eve of the campaign to 
wipe out the Germans caught in the most . 
profitable trap yet sprung by the Allies in 
Europe. Around the Ruhr valley, previ- 
ously the Wehrmacht’s greatest supplier 
of munitions, the American First and 
Ninth Armies began closing in for the kill. 


Flight by Night: Inside the Ruhr 
was what was left of the Fifth Panzer and 
Fifteenth Armies, constituting Army 
Group B, and the First Parachute Army, 
part of Army Group H. Altogether, they 
comprised a formidable force of men. 
Yet the Americans painted a black pic- 
ture of the Nazis’ prospects. 

Disorganized and disheartened, they 
were practically out of gasoline and their 
ammunition was running low. Even feed- 
ing themselves (and the 4,000,000 Ruhr. 
civilians) would be difficult, for the 
trapped force was estimated at 140,000 
to 160,000 men—30,000 to 40,000 com- 


Cotps from Associated Press 
Between two columns of Third Army vehicles rolling forward on an autobahn a batch of prisoners marches to the rear 
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London (by wire- 
less)—Much has 
appeared on the 
psychology of 
war; nevertheless, 
so far asmy knowl- 
edge goes, no sin- 
gle book exists on 
the psychology of 
defeat. If it did 
and were it a 
book of genius we 
should be better 
placed to understand what is unrolling 
before our eyes—the defeat not only of 
the German armies, but also of the Ger- 
man people. 

Bombing has not accomplished this 
as Douhet, Seversky, and other prophets 
of terror predicted—even considering 
the tonnage of bombs dropped and the 
appalling havoc resulting. Yet the people 
of Germany are now in defeat. Why? 

Frankly I approach this subject in a 





fraction of the complete answer. 


spirit of humility because whatever I 
write can be no more than a minute 


In an earlier article “War With the 
Mind Instead of the Muscles” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 21, 1944), I attempted to 
show that the true objective in attack is 
the enemy’s command and not his army 
because once his command (brain) is 
unhinged, his army (body) is paralyzed. 
To illustrate this I selected as examples 
the defeat of the French in 1940, of the 
Germans in Tunisia in 1948, and of the 
Germans in Normandy last year. Now 
once again we see the same thing hap- 


pening but on a vaster scale. 





Down Together: Wehrmacht and People 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


This time in examining this form of 
attack I will start with a quotation. 

On Feb. 21, 1814, Napoleon wrote as 
follows to one of his commanders: 
“When Frenchmen see your plumes in 
advanced posts and when they see you 
expose yourself to the first musket shots, 
you can do what you like with them.” 
Good! Here at least is something con- 
crete to bite on: Where the general is, 
there stands potential victory; where he 
isn’t, there stands potential defeat. In 
1814 a general could still stand among 
his men; today he can seldom do so and 
never as general-in-chief. Does this ad- 
vice then hold good? Yes, absolutely, 
but with a difference. 

To begin with, the attitude of a sol- 
dier to his task must be positive. What 
renders it positive? Leadership, for once 
leadership is withdrawn it becomes neg- 
ative. If a platoon leader is killed and 
no other man takes his place, the pla- 
toon, being headless, will soon ‘disin- 
tegrate as a corporate body. Also an 
army. If its command (its general and 
his staff) be killed or rendered inopera- 
tive and no other command replaces it, 
the army will be as headless as the pla- 
toon. 

The difference between command ° 
(superior leadership) today and what it 
was in 1814 isn’t one of essence but sole- 
ly of distance. Then the general could 
‘stand among his men; now he has to sit 
apart from them. Then he could shout: 
his orders or send out a galloping aide; 
now he telephones or wirelesses them or 
sends out a car or plane. Nevertheless, 
in both cases he coordinates—that is, he 
links his brain to his men’s brains in 


order that his ideas may control their 
actions. 

The link or chain which enables this 
to be done is called “discipline.” If his 
men are disciplined, the whole show 
works; if they are not, the whole show 
buckles up. No general can fight a battle 
with a mob, though with a mob he may 
stage a riot. On this question Marshal 
Foch once said: 

“Therefore to break the chain is to 
put a stop at once to the functioning of 
all ranks; to transform tactical units into 
mere masses of men; to make execution 
of orders impossible; to annihilate the 
commander’s will; to prevent any action 
from taking place. In order to break it 
all you need do is to spread moral dis- 
order or physical disorder; to over- 
throw organization on one point of the 
system.” 

When cavalry was an operative arm 
this one-point attack was at times suc- 
cessfully made; but when the cavalry 
was no longer so it became more and 
more difficult until the advent of ‘the 
tank—not the airplane. Now in the pres- 
ent war it is no longer the exception but 
the rule and at this moment its greatest 
example is thundering before us like an 
avalaniche. 


What we see happening today—as 
time and again in this war—is exactly 
what Foch described 44 years ago and 
what in that day would have been next 
door to a miracle: The defeat of German 
armies through moral and physical dis- 
order induced through one-point attacks 
—attacks against a minimum mass with 
maximum velocity. ; 





bat soldiers and 110,000 to 120,000 serv- 
ice, labor, and anti-aircraft troops. Al- 
ready the Germans were evacuating key 
officers and civilian technicians by air 
after darkness. 

Ahlen, a hospital town near Hamm, de- 
clared itself an open city, and nearby 
Beckum surrendered in response to a 
telephone call. Hamm, the greatest freight 


- yard city in Germany, fell in four days. 


Concentrating at strategic communica- 
tions centers and patrolling the rest of 
the huge perimeter, the Americans 
turned back several thrusts of a few hun- 
dred men who tried to run the gantlet 
with the support of small groups of tanks. 
With reinforcements arriving daily, the 
American First Army crossed the Sieg 
River and bit up into the Ruhr from the 
south while the Ninth exerted stead 
pressure .from the north and entered 
Dortmund and Essen.- 


Patton Strikes Gold 


In the village of Merkers, in the Thu- 
ringian Forest near Gotha, two German 


. women hurried to get a midwife for a 


friend. Two American MPs stopped them, 
joined the party as escorts, and entered 
into casual conversation. As they passed 
the entrance to a salt mine, one of the 
women commented: “That’s where the 
bullion is hidden.” The MPs gawked, 
asked her to repeat. That was the tipoff 
last week to the 90th Division of Lt. Gen. 


' George S. Patton Jr.’s American Third 


Army that it “had captured a fabulous 
prize of gold, currency, and priceless 
works of art 


Guided by the treasure’s talkative 
guardians, a representative of the Reichs- 
bank and .an art expert, the Americans 
rushed into the mine. At the bottom of a 
2,100-foot elevator shaft they found a 


4 


brick-walled vault, some 22 yards wide 
and 183 yards deep.: Over the entrance 
blazed a neon sign: “Heil Hitler!” Inside, 
a line of electric bulbs lighted the track 
of a small trolley. On either side were 
stacked gleaming bricks—about 100 tons 
of gold, worth about $100,000,000. 
Other subterranean vaults sheltered 
$2,000,000 in American currency, 100,- 
000,000 French francs, 110,000 English 
ee ee go Poe crowns, 
and smaller amounts of Spanish pesetas, 
Portuguese escudos, and Turkish ds. 
Originals by Raphael, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, Diirer, and Renoir were stored in 
the mine, as well as 120 cases containing 
the Goethe collection from Weimar, plus 
ta ies, Roman coats of mail, Egyptian 
relics, statues, and priceless engravings. 
The gold had been brought Ber- 
lin in February, the art treasures in 
March. All were expected to be accessible 
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when the Nazi government moved to 
~ Weimar, 60 miles away. But the Ameri- 





cans arrived first, and after one frantic 
attempt to remove the treasure, the Ger- 
mans reburied it and fled. In two other 
salt mines nearby they left huge stocks 
of cognac and champagne and a 10- 
square-mile underground factory. 

That night, American tanks ringed this 
modern hoard of the Nibelungs. 


Surrender by Air 


on foot, somé, members of the Luftwaffe 


dropped out of the war last: week in their 
own fashion: 


€ Portuguese officials at the Lisbon | 


port logked up ‘with amazement at 2 

on April 6: A fighter bomber low 
over the field, its motors sputtering, and 
landed ‘on the.edge just as it ran out of 
gas. Three German pilots jumped out 
smiling, lit cigarettes, ‘and asked to be 


interned. “We are tired of fighting,” they ~ 


explai 
@ At K6énigswinter on: the Rhine, a. 23- 


year-old Luftwaffe instructor turned. up 


in a training plane with his 20-year-old 
bride, who was suitably dressed in high- 
heeled leather. boots, slacks, arid a short 
jacket, with her trousseau in a small knap- 
sack. They had met and married in Vien- 
na two months’ ‘before; when the Rus- .. 
sians came: “uncomfortably close, they * 


saw no-point in staying. Now they were. 
ready | Seeyasoon behind the Allied / 
lines. ae 
Corian? Royal Rage: | 
nt aia anes Valerie. Maria of. Arenburg, a 
feat grandieugh ter ‘of Queen Victoria, 
gee of the Duke of Schléswig-Hol- 


and» wife of Prince Ingelbert 
Charles of Arenburg, ‘sat out the war with 





_ marcelled and her fingern 
Seotlet! wich ie ab shee tone its Lied 
While most Germans fled from battle A 





How the Germans abide by the Geneva convention—these starved, ill-treated Americans were liberated from a camp near Limburg 





her husband in a 300-room, eighteenth- 
century palace on their 16,000-acre estate 
at Nordkirchen in Westphalia—until last 
week. Then, with an unaristocratic bang, 
the war caught up with the redheaded 
princess as the Second Armored Division 
of the American Ninth Army rolled up on 
March 31. 

Dirty, tired, and unshaven, American 
tankers descended -upon the palace for 
billets.. The Bia ta her hair carefully 
ails painted 


‘and vehement 


manding officer from room to room. 

‘: He ordered her to move to a fourteen- 
room wing of the ce with her entou- 
rage, which. incl her husband and a 


- refugee-cousin, the Duke of Croy. 


“I'm * astonished,” she wailed. “I 
thought En and would protect me . 
I can’t stand this. I have ad:to live in a 
cellar all winter while you Americans 
bombed Germany . 


things 


pen? You Americans are doing dru 
the very 


gs you promised not to “, 


Remember Stalag 9B 
At dawn on April 2, pores the 106th 
Infantry Division of the American First 
ae rolled across the wooded hill coun- 
near tig Germany. Southeast of that 
ge, th oy calihiced prison camp: Stal- 
ii 9B Wepx eide. he teh cra 
ere appalled eyen the toughest 
compat to demonstrate that 
at least the Germans~had treated Brit- 
ish’.and American prisoners of “war as 
ee any of the pitiful slave laborers. 
ite pu 200 of them 
He a:  400- 
feebled by a starvation diet, “they” could 


snot even run out to greet the rescuers they 


How can; these 


in some.cases « 


En 








a 
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rejoiced to see. The Americans lived in 
eighteen rotting wooden shacks—160 of 
them in one 40- by 60-foot hovel. They 
had no chairs, no beds, no bedding. They . 
took turns sleeping because the cramped 
floor wasn’t big enough for them all to lie 
down. The 160 shared one feebly dri 
g water tap and a single hole in - 

Bors for a toilet. They had no soa 
towels, and they were crawling with li 

The Americans got tiny rations “Of 
watery a sometimes made of grass, 
ersatz bread, cheese, and a sickening cof- 
fee substitute. Medical officers said the 
daily diet aga less than 1,400 cal- 
ories (2,500 are necessary even a 
sedentary middle-aged man and 3,800 for 
an active young man of 18 to 20). One 
soldier captured in December had lost 
60 pounds. About 100 prisoners, includ- 
ing 36 Americans, had died in four 
months. 

American medical officers held in the 

prison operated and treated disease 


O in- 
eluin 80 cases po = stems with no 
ut a few: pilis, one needle- 


ho oc, one pair of excep, one pair of 
scissors, and a spool of black cotton thread, 
A few cigarettes filtered through the Ger- 
man guards; one man paid $80 for three 
smokes. Only one shipment of Red Cross 
parcels arrived in four months, although 
the Red Cross sends enough to give every 
man a parcel a week. © 

- Last week the liberated nen: watched 
C-47 transports dip down on the Ger- 
man landing strip where they “waited, 
The. planes were shuttling them. to 
France,.and im a few hours the ae 
would be recuperating far’ from Orb. 


‘What Justice Is There? hiastion 
survivors of Stalag 12; near Limburg, told 
a similar story of malnutrition and dis: 
ease. German guards there sold prisoners 
tiny potatoes for 100 Belgian francs each 
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and cigarettes for 250 francs each. At a 
labor camp at Gerolstein, a Yank sergeant 
said, five or six Americans died every 
day, and a Nazi guard clubbed and 
kicked men who fell from. hunger and ex- 
haustion. Seventy Americans and more 
than 450 British liberated at Grimmen- 
thal described a “march of death” across 
Germany almost to the Russian front and 
back, during which more than 1,000 
prisoners died. 

One of 1,200 Americans liberated 
among 12,000 Allied prisoners near Kas- 
sel voiced the burning bitterness many 
Yanks feel toward Germans: What jus- 
tice is there in feeding German prisoners 
in the United States butter, meat, and 
potatoes “while we over here got so weak 
we couldn’t get out of our bunks on the 
liter a day of watery soup we received?” 


Queen of the Danube 
The Nazis Killed Vienna’s Spirit; 
Now They Doom Its Beauty to Ruin 


The city of the greatest cultural, po- 
litical, and strategic significance in Hit- 
ler’s Reich came under violent and de- 
structive siege last week. That city was 
Vienna, relic of an imperial age and 


hostage of the Nazis. The besieger was 
the Red Army, a force which came into 
existence only in Vienna’s old age. 

The Third Ukrainian Army of Mar- 
shal Fedor I. Tolbukhin had broken across. 
the thin barrier of the Leitha Mountains. 
southeast of the Austrian capital and de- 
bouched into the pleasant valley that 
leads north to Vienna. Wiener-Neustadt 
and its great Messerschmitt factory fell. 
So did Baden, a little resort town with a 
casino. Russian columns pounded through 
the southern suburbs of. Favoriten and 
Simmering, where the municipal gas and 
electric works are located, and captured 
the East, West, and South Stations and 
the Osterreich arsenal. 

Another Red Army column struck out 
boldly into the 1,000-foot hills and beech 
forests of the Wiener Wald—the Vienna 
Woods, reminiscent of Johann - Strauss 
waltzes and the Sundays before the war 
when the entire population seemed to 
flock to this old imperial hunting pre- 
serve. In a great curving advance the 


Russians nearly encircled Vienria when . 


they reached Klosterneuburg, a little 
town onthe Danube with a twelfth-cen- 
tury abbey.. Just below Klosterneuburg 
in such villages as Grinzing, Sievering, 
and Neuwaldegg, Austrians once went 
for the “Heuriger,” the new wine sold by 


shops decorated with bundles of green 
twigs. Later it was drunk with cold 
sausage at country inns. 

Northeast of*Vienna, another Russian 
army, the Second Ukrainian under Mar- 
shal Rodion Y: Malinovsky, began to 


. forge a second pincers to complete the 


encirclement of the city. This army 
smashed across the Morava River (the 
Germans call it the March) into the 
Marchfeld, a plain formed by the angle 
of the Danube and the Morava and often 
the scene of decisive battles. 


‘Hunger, Ruins, and Ashes’: In the 
Inner City, beneath the shadow of the 
448-foot tower of bomb-damaged St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, where the bodies 
of Hapsburg emperors once rested in the 
underground vaults, there could be heard 
the wham of Russian guns less than a 
mile away.. The narrow streets of the In- 
ner City, the 150-foot-wide Ringstrasse 
which surrounds it, and the spacious 
plazas of the Hofburg were all nearly 
deserted. The Viennese had fled to. the 
Tyrol or were spending their days in air- 
raid shelters. 

For the Nazis had proclaimed their 
intention of defending Vienna to the 
last. The military’ commander was Col, 
Gen. Sepp Dietrich, toughest of the 





Vienna: The Red Army fights through the greatest center of European culture in Hitler's Reich . 














Culver 


The decline of Austria symbolized in three successive rulers: Maria Theresa, Franz Josef, and Dollfuss 
tough SS generals and onetime head of 


Hitler’s personal bodyguard (Moscow 
said he had been assassinated). The 
gauleiter was Baldur von Schirach, once 
Nazi ‘youth leader. On March 16, Dr. 
Hans Blaschke, Lord Mayor, announced 
the Nazi creed: “The greater the destruc- 
tion of our cities, the more invincible do 
we become . . . Hunger, ruins, and ashes 


are the guarantors of our greatness.” The ° 


Russians called on the city to revolt 
rather than suffer this fate, and Moscow 
said it had no. territorial claims on 
Austria. 

Thus the final chapter for a great ci 
seemed to have opened. Probably Vienna's 
fate was first sealed on March 14, 1938, 
when the Germans marched in. Then the 
Nazis immediately set about destraying 
the spirit of the old Vienna. It jarr 
them at every turn. Prussians to whom 
roast goose and potato dumplings repre- 
sented gastronomical perfection scorned 
the famous cakes from Sacher’s restau- 
rant. The Viennese wines-—-the Gumbolds- 
kirchaes a — De Seer: 
tasted insipid to tes sharpened by the 
raw-alcohol flavor of schnapps. The 
dumpy figure of Hitler was dwarfed in 
the vast rooms of the Imperial Hotel— 
formerly the palace of the Dukes of 
Wiirttemberg—where he stayed after his 
first triumphal entry. 


in Alt Wien: The political and cul- 
tural a 
tithesis of Nazism. The Hapsburgs, what- 
ever their faults, had /been Hapsburgs 
first and second, The country 


they ruled was a conglomeration of many, 


races and Vienna was perhaps the most 


tepresentatively European of all cities. 
The shades o} s Maria Theresa 
and old Franz Josef still walked in the 


Hofburg and the Schénbrunn palace. And 


over the whole city hung the great -tra- - 





sphere of Vienna was the an-. 


wn. Brothers 


ditions of a universal music—Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, and a host 
of lesser lights. Even the waltzes from 
“Der Rosenkavalier”’ sounded less Ger- 


man when played under the trees of the ~ 


Prater, Europe's most delightful park. 

The way had been paved for the Nazis 
to end all that by. Engelbert Dollfuss, 
the midget dictator who overthrew the 
Socialist republic. Dollfuss himself died 
under Nazi guns; the Jews fled the city; 
“Heil Hitlers” resounded in the coffee 
houses, and the Ringstrasse was renamed 
Josef Biirckel Strasse (after a current 

auleiter). Austria officially became the 
Ostmark—the eastern outpost of the 
Reich. Now that bastion began to crum- 
ble under Russian attack. Vienna, the 
~ the Nazis had already killed spirit- 
ually, seemed doomed to be the first part 
of the bastion to go. 


A General Also Dies 


Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose believed that 
the best way to drive his Third Armored 
Division to victory was to get out in front 
and lead it. Ever since he took over last 
summer, the tall, handsome general had 


been a familiar figure to his men as he - 


practiced bdo hé preached. Riding ae 
jeep equip with two-way radio, he 
was frequently in the van of battle. 
Thus he had sparked his division in 
the march across Europe (he had fought 
in Africa, Sicily, and Italy before the 
Normandy invasion). Under his leader- 
ship the Third helped break the German 
counterattack at Mortain in Normandy, 
closed the Argentan-Falaise gap, and 
raced on to enter Germany and break 
through the West Wall. Across the Rhine 
the 45-year-old Jewish general spurred 
his division on to the pace of 101 miles in 


24 hours in the operation which cut off the 


Ruhr. He was always close to the most 


- 


advanced unit. His men, recalling Rose’s 
narrow escapes, told correspondents that 
he was living on borrowed time. 


“May Jehovah Accept’: The sands ran 
out for Rose on the afternoon of March 
30. In his jeep, with an armored half- 
track as escort, he was on his way to one 
of his front-line units. He ran into a 
column of Tiger tanks. He tore across a 
field to escape but bumped into another 
tank from which a young German soldier 
covered him with a burp pistol. There 
was no choice but to surrender. 

The Nazi spewed out a torrent of Ger- 
man. “I don’t understand. I don’t under- 
stand,” Rose said. Finally concluding 
that he had been ordered to discard his 
pistol, the general lowered his hands to 
comply. The German shot him through 
the head, killing him instantly. Rose's 
aide escaped. 

In Denver, the general’s 89-year-old 
father, Rabbi Samuel Rose, said:. “It is 
well that since this had to be, it happened 
in the week of Passover. As Jehovah said, 
“When I see the blood, I will pass. over 
you,’ he spoke not only to the Jews, but 
to all peoples . . . And so, may Jehovah 
accept this sacrifice, and see the blood 
and pass over all peoples for their . sins 
. .. for my son’s sake.” 


Britain's Clear Skies 


Peering warily at the sky, the people 
of Britain rejoiced last week over tisk 
appeared to be the end of V-weapon at- 
tacks on their island. Since Good Friday, 
March 80, no German robot bombs or 
rockets had hurtled across the North Sea 
from Dutch bases. For the second time 
since the Nazi vengeance campaign be- 
ogre June the British had free 

aerial terror for more than a weck. 
- The swing of the Canadian First Army 
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through Holland brought the attack to a 
close even the V-launching sites 
were captured. Fleeing from the closing 
Dutch trap, the Germans had set off their 
remaining stocks of fiying bombs and 
rockets and then turned east. 

Britain also revealed that another Ger- 
man secret weapon was nearly ready for 
use last summer: a 6-inch, 120-pound 
rocket shell, with a 40-pound explosive 
warhead. On the Channel coast near 
Calais, the Allies found preparatory ex- 
cavations for a battery. of 50 long-range 
guns with 400-foot barrels. Firing the 
rocket shells on London—95 miles distant 
—at the rate of ten a minute, the Germans 
planned to drive firemen, police, and res- 
cue workers underground, then complete 
the destruction with V bombs. When 
he viewed the firing sites, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill said: “We were just in 





Reinforcing Okinawa 


As chilling rains swept Okinawa last 
week, thousands of American reinforce- 
ments pouted into the 100-square-mile 
waist of the island. Off the beaches a 
vast armada of supply and naval vessels 
stretched across the choppy gray ocean 
as far as the eye could see and, despite 
Jap air attacks, men and munitions 
streamed ashore. 

Nevertheless, the decisive land battle 
for Okinawa still remained to be fought. 
At first, American troops cutting across 
the island to secure spacious Nakagusuku 
Bay met only light sniper fire. Then, 
while the Marines drove into the hills 
to the north and the infantry sped down 
the east and west coasts, the going grew 
tougher. The Americans ran into enemy 
squads, then platoons, then companies. 
Before a low ridge studded with Jap 





artillery 4 miles north of the burning city 
of Naha, the Americans stopped short and 
dug in. Behind Jap lines lay three good 
airfields. Enemy tanks rolled out to de- 
fend them. For the first time on Okinawa 
Jap mortar barrages began to fall with 
great power. 


A Marine on Okinawa: 
The Place Was Haunted 


John Lardner, NEWSWEEK war cor- | 


respondent, sends this story of a day on 


Okinawa. 


“This is a haunted house,” said Lt. Col. 
Fred Beans, executive officer of the regi- 
ment with which I crossed Okinawa to 
its eastern shore on the third day after 
our landing. This regiment suffered more 
casualties than any other in the Marine 
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Sea Blockade by Air: The Modern Way 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


The wars on the 
western front and 
in the Pacific have 
progressed — suffi- 
ciently so that the 
average Ameri- 
can, though know- 
ing little of the 
intricate details of 
the war machine, 
can visualize what 
is happening in 
' football terms. 

On the western front he can picture 
our team plunging through the enemy 
line in a series of power plays directed 
through the center, tackles, and guards 
in order to gain a touchdown. On the 
Pacific front, where we are still a long 
way from the enemy goal, he can see 
our line moving forward by a series of 
long, running end plays. 

Recently General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur completed another of our now 





famous end plays, when his forces | 


moved south over 180 miles to capture 
the strategic base at Tawitawi in the 
South Sulu Archipelago. Had the first 
move to retake the Philippines been 
staged through the Celebes Sea instead 
of on to Leyte, Tawitawi would have 
played an important role in the oper- 
ation. 

Tawitawi provides a spacious, en- 
closed bay, nearly 8 miles in diameter, 
with airfields adjacent, where our con- 
voys could gather preliminary to the 
next. move north. Now air bases there, 
plus those in New Guinea and in Aus- 
tralia, put the Japs in Borneo, the Cele- 





bes, Moluccas, New Guinea, and the 
chain of islands extending to the east 
coast of Java in a fair air grip, while the 
adjacent waters become dangerous for 
Jap sea traffic. 

By day our land-based bombers play 
their part, and for night work our long- 
range seaplanes, skimming the water 
at masthead height, perform their role 
in the sea blockade of the Japs. From air 
bases in Luzon and Palawan, the South 
China Seas and the mainland coast from 
French Indo-China to north of Formosa 
are under surveillance with attacks on 
Jap shipping reported frequently. 


This war of attrition is not so spec- 
tacular as amphibious warfare, but it is 
wearing Japan to the bone. The sea 
blockade of a country by air is a modern 
innovation, only becoming effective in 
this war, and then only when control of 
the air is assured—just as in previous 

ears no country could be blockaded 

y sea unless control of the sea was as- 
sured. 
The first attempts at sea blockade by 
air took place in the waters adjacent to 
the European littoral, but the method 
of operation, was different from that in 
the Pacific today. It took the form of 
extensive mining operations in which 
the mines were laid by aircraft and was 
an adjunct to the blockade by surface 


craft. Too many adverse conditions ex- 


isted in Europe for air blockade of its 
seas ever to become thoroughly effec- 
tive. In fact, at the height of its power 
Germany could never have been re- 
duced by any form of blockade. 


In the Pacific, conditions are quite 
different. The area over which the war 
is being carried on is so great and the 
sea escape routes so many that no fleet, 
however great, could hope to establish 
an effective blockade over the territory 
held by Japan. Only the submarine 
could hope to play an effective role. 
Nevertheless, by the joint efforts of land, 
sea, and air we could—and did—secure 
air bases from which air ‘attacks could 
be launched covering all the waters in 
the Western Pacific and the coasts of the 
islands and mainland adjacent to them. 
In these waters offensive blockade can 
work with maximum efficiency. 


This strategy has a dual effect: It 
not only frees the fleet for offensive op- 
erations, but it is one of the most ef- 
fective forms the blockade of Japan 
could take. And it is for this reason that, 
in addition to the great staging areas 
where long-range bombers can be used 
for strategic bombing similar to the op- 
erations now being conducted in Eu- 
rope, we also require many smaller 
— from which gen th ae air a 
seaplanes can constantly harry Jap ship- 
ping and the harbors and Rag we 
ties which aid jit, all the way from the 
extreme south to the homeland in Ja- 
pan. Consequently, as the war proceeds, 
we may expect to hear of the seizure 
of other spots which apparently do 
not contribute greatly to any major 
movements directed toward Japan or 


the mainland, but which still play an }. 


important rok: in the war of attri- 
tion. 
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New tires often look a lot alike, too 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Wren is the genuine pearl? Unless 
you’re an expert, you probably can’t 
tell. Likewise, you can’t tell how good 
a new tire is by just looking at it. 
Why does one make of tire give 
you longer life and greater safety 
than another? The answer is found 
in a combination of factors—the raw 
materials, the processes used in man- 
ufacture, and the skill with which 
these processes are employed. 
Every Goodyear tire is the com- 
posite product of many specialists 
—the chemist who compounds the 


rubber. the engineer who designs the 
tread, the textile expert who spins 
the fabric, the factory worker who 
builds the tire. And behind all these 
are the scientists in research and 
testing laboratories. 

It is this co-ordinated concentra- 
tion of scientific skills which gives 
the Goodyear tire its famous longer 
wear and greater safety qualities. 
And it is these qualities that make 
the Goodyear tire today—as it has 
been for more than 30 years—the 
first choice of American motorists. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
works with metals, fabrics, chemicals 
and many other materials . .. constantly 
searching for new products that will 
serve you better. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


‘Morher warned me “sighed Elsie 


“you were no man fora crisis!” 


ee CRISIS?” mumbled Elmer, the 
bull, sleepily. “Go ’way, woman, and let me 
sleep! I’m taking the day off.” 

“This is no time to take days off,” said 
Elsie, the Borden Cow, firmly. “Our boys 
still have a tough fight on their hands. And 
you're going to get right to your war job 
and help them win!” 

“Ah, those boys don’t need any help,” 
poo-pooed Elmer.“ They'll get those bums in 
Europe, then clean up the Japs in no time!” 

“If everybody felt that way,” commented 
Flsie, “where would the Army and Navy get 
the things they need when they need them 
—necessary things like guns and food? Sup- 
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pose, for instance, that the folks who make 
Borden's Fine Cheeses all decided to take a 
day off now and then. Our men at the front, 
and the people backing them at home, 
would not get this important, body-build- 
ing food as often as they should have it. 
And that’s not good! For cheese is one food 
that fighters and workers need—it’s concen- 
trated nourishment!” 


“Oh-hol” triumphed Elmer, sitting bolt 


upright. “I begin to catch on. All this talk 
about a crisis is a come-on for a lecture on 
Borden’s, Let me tell you, Mrs. Beat-around- 
the-bush, there'll be a real crisis in this 
house if you don’t change your tune, and 
let me get a little sleep!” 


“The very nicest tune I can think of,” 


ERNE ON BORDEN'S EVAPORATED m, 
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teased Elsie, “is a little baby’s gurgle over 
his formula made with pure, wholesome 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. It’s sterilized! 
And it’s fortified with Vitamin D.” 

“Oh. woman,” said Elmer wearily, “go 


hire a telephone booth! The boys are doing 


pretty good without me.” 


“But, dear,” protested Elsie, “real Amer- 


icans are never satisfied with pretty good. 
They want the best in everything. When 
they want vitamins, for instance, they know 
that the kind that does the best for them 
comes in a food. That’s why so many folks 
insist on Hemo, Borden’s chocolate vitamin 
food drink!” 

“Just you keep insisting,” threatened 
Elmer, “and there will be a crisis. Not in 
Japan either—but right here in this room! 
Just one more sentence—” 


“In just one sentence,” interrupted Elsie 
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blithely, “I can tell you all the facts about 
Borden’s Homogenized Milk. It’s got cream 
and Vitamin D in every sip. And it’s 
homogenized to make it easy to digest.” 

“Hold on!” bellowed Elmer. ““What’s my 
digestion got to do with a crisis? Stick to the 
subject!” 

“One subject I could stick to for hours.” 

NS ICE CREAM AND MILK SHE; 
pF Sen” Ss. ARE GRAND p> 


chirped Elsie, “is Borden’s Ice Cream and 
Borden’s Milk Sherbets. They’re real foods 
as well as delightful refreshers. The boys 
in our armed forces eat tons and tons of ice 
cream every day. Now, if they couldn’t get 
their good cats, and guns and—” 

“Say!” cried Elmer jumping out of bed, 
“that would be a crisis! Get going! Pack me 
a lunch! Get breakfast on the table! Well? 
What are you waiting for?” 

“Just waiting to say what I always say,” 
answered Elsie: “if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT 
to be good!” 


| if ith Borden il got lo be good | 
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Amphibious Corps on Okinawa, having . 


the roughest strip of terrain, all 
woods, razor ridges, and hills, an 
most Jap soldiers in front of it. 

But “most Japs” did not mean much 
here. It was not the style to which this 
outfit was accustomed, although it killed 
some Japs as we pushed across the island 
and lost a few of its own men—well, Oki- 
nawa just did not seem natural. We were 
being haunted by the ghost of a battle we 
thought we were going to have. 

At 8 on the morning of April 4 combat 
battalions jumped off—a half hour late, 
because they had moved so fast since 
leaving the beach and taking the big 
Yontan airport that rations and water had 
not caught up with them. Nobody knew 
just what was ahead. 


ine 
the 


Walk to the Pacific: While battal- 
ions started to cross the country, a com- 
pany temporarily commanded by First 
Lt. Marvin Perskie of Atlantic City, sup- 
ported by a platoon of tanks, hiked 
around the pocked and dusty “good” 
roads for an independent thrust at the 
village of Ishikawa on the Pacific shore. 
It seemed funny after the great potential 
gamble of entering the East China Sea, a 
so-called Japanese lake, to be fighting 
now for a foothold on the Pacific. As it 
turned out, it was not so much fighting 
as good stiff walking. 

At 8:30, the third battalion had gone 
500 yards without meeting resistance. 
At 10 the first battalion under Lt. Col. 
Bernard Green found an enemy pocket 
just beyond the tiny farm village of 
Yamagusuku and wiped it out. At 11 
sharp the first and third battalions hit the 
Pacific beaches simultaneously. 

“Let’s go swimming,” said Colonel 
Beans as soon as he caught up with 
them. “I still don’t understand this, but 
let’s take advantage of it.” 


The Giant Dies 


For five days the Japs made no move 
to halt the American invasion of Okinawa. 
Finally, on April 5 and 6 they delivered 
what was meant to be a decisive sea-air 
blow. Jap land-based aircraft were or- 
dered to pin down American naval forces 
off Okinawa while a task force of the Im- 
perial Fleet would steam down from 
Japan and cut a swath through the massed 
invasion flotilla. 

Low-flying enemy divebombers opened 
the attack. They converged on American 
ships and met white-starred fighters in 
split-second combat. Some managed to 
reach their targets, and three United 
States destroyers were sent to the bottom. 
For these, the Japs paid a price they 
could ill afford—391 planes shot down. 


Four Hundred Giant Killers: At the 
height of the blazing air battles, the Japa- 
nese task force slipped out of the quiet 
waters of the Inland Sea and sped toward 
Okinawa. As the sun came up April 7, 
American fliers patrolling the seas south 
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U. S. Navy from International 


Carrier planes which damaged the Yamato last October (above) finally got it 


of Japan saw an eye-popping sight—the 
enemy’s last big battleship, the 45,000- 
ton Yamato* flanked by a light Agano- 
class cruiser, a smaller cruiser, and at 
least nine destroyers all moving south- 
ward at a fast clip. The airmen flashed 
the warning, and four carrier groups of 
Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher’s Task’ 
Force 58 got under way. By 10 a.m. the 
Japs were sighted 50 miles south of Japan, 


‘and 400 carrier planes went after them. 


For 30 nightmarish minutes the battle 
raged in the East China Sea. Finally, 
swarms of Hellcats, Helldivers, Corsairs, 
and Avengers succeeded in pressing 
through heavy ack-ack to drive eight tor- 
pedoes and eight bombs into the Yamato. 
The big ‘ship blew up, then crumpled 
into the oil-coated sea. The two cruisers 
and three destroyers also were sunk, and 
three more destroyers were left in flames. 
Enemy anti-aircraft brought down seven 
American aircraft. Although the fight took 
place within easy range of Japan’s air- 
fields, not one enemy plane rose to chal- 
lenge the attackers. 

This might be the last large-scale en- 
gagement the Jap Navy would ever fight. 
In Washington, Navy officials said one- 
fourth of the enemy fleet had been 
knocked out in-last week’s action. Only 
five outmoded battleships are still afloat. 
And these are bottled up in Jap home 
waters under constant surveillance by 
American submarines and patrol planes. 


Riding Herd 

Terror from the skies descended on the 
Japs last week with greater force than 
ever as the largest fleet of Superfortresses 
sent against Japan, protected for the 
first time by fighters, struck Tokyo and 





®The name Yamato is a sacred one to the Japs. It was 
first used to socignate the capital of the, japanese Em- 
pire about 600 B.C. 


Nagoya. On April 6, P-51 Mustangs took 
off from newly repaired fields on Iwo 
Jima to join 400 northbound Superforts. 
During the morning raid on enemy air- 
craft factories, the fighters knocked out 
27 Jap planes while Superforts destroyed 
or damaged another 95. The American 
fighters made the 1,500-mile trip from 
their Seventh Air Force base with the loss 
of two planes. 


Toward the Sulus 


In less than six months, American 
troops had broken Jap control of all the 
major Philippine Islands, hemming in 
enemy garrisons by land and by sea 
throughout the 115,026-mile-square archi- 
pelago. But to the doughboys assigned 
to the tedious task of digging out the 
trapped Japs, the fighting was far from 
finished. 

In Northern Luzon, the First Army 
Corps drive on the Philippine summer 
capital of Baguio slowed to a painful 
crawl. Winding along tortuous ‘mountain 
trails, the Americans caught fleeting 
glimpses of the mile-high city, but time 
and time again Jap artillery stopped their 
advance. 

In Southern Luzon, other doughboys 
landed near Legaspi, a city of 75,000, 
after a inl duel between Ameri- 
can destroyers and Jap coastal guns. Units 
of the 40th Division, 50 miles to the 
south, moved into mountainous Masbate 
Island. 

But the most dramatic thrust was made 
by troops of the 41st Division in a 200- 
mile hop from Mindanao to the southern 
tip of the Sulu Archipelago, only 30 
miles from British North Borneo. Cross- 
ing sea routes plied by colorful Moro 
fishing vintas p. wash sailing canoes), 
the Americans went ashore on swampy, 
volcanic Tawitawi Island. 
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The Eagle’s Nest: The Invisib 


le City Where Hitler Directed the War 





John Terrell, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, visited the site of Adolf Hitler's 
former western headquarters, the Adler- 
horst (Eagle’s Nest), 5 miles west of Bad 
Nauheim in Central Germany. After 
talking with one of the few remaining 
employes, he sends this remarkable pic- 
ture of what life was like in the Adler- 
horst—the most detailed account of how 
the Fiihrer and his staff operated that 
has yet come out of conquered Germany. 


Here Hitler often strolled in the after- 
noon on a 25-foot wide private walk of 
fine red gravel. Here Hitler, Hermann 
Goring, and Field Marshals Karl von 
Rundstedt and Albert Kesselring drafted 
military plans and directed fighting in 
the west. Here ‘also Hitler came as re- 
cently as three months ago to brood in 
solitude, bathe in the thermal. waters, 
and speculate moodily upon the dark 
shadow of destruction moving across 
his world. Often in the still, dark pine 
forest during the past year Hitler sought 
to gather the shreds of his shattered 
dreams ayd schemes. 


A Hit on Kesselring: Completed in 
1989, the Adlerhorst was once a subter- 
ranean city, with accommodations for . 
8,000 persons in the labyrinth so deep 
underground no bomb could penetrate. 
Away to each side sweep high, heavily 
forested hills and small valleys with cold 
brooks and meadows now emerald with 
spring grass and fringed with pink and 
white blossoms. 

The Adlerhorst is invisible from the 
adjoining heights as well as from the air. 
Small parts above ground were so com- 

letely camouflaged that they were not 
found by searching bombers until last 
month. Our planes destroyed nearby 
villages in the hope of hitting it. 

On March 19 they found the target. 
One 500-pound bomb fell near Hitler’s 
quarters, failing to explode. But another 
struck the building in which Field Mar- 
shal Kesselring was lunching with 

ests. The heavy chandelier crashed 

own on the lunch table. The new Nazi 
western commander received a deep 
gash across his cheek. Armaments Min- 
ister Albert Speer suffered shock from 
the blast. 

In miles of underground tunnels, 
countless rooms were occupied by mili- 
tary headquarters. Big Diesel engines 
which supplied power for lights, switch- 
boards, icone a radio station, and 
the air-conditioning system are still in 
good working order. Adjoining are im- 
mense service quarters, kitchens con- 
taining modern electrical equipment, 
garages, spacious soundproof conference 
rooms, and a motion-picture theater. 

The Adlerhorst is about 7% miles in 
circumference. It is surrounded by 10- 


foot-high barbed-wire fences and was 
patrolled by more than $00 speciall 
trained and selected guards armed wi 
machine guns. Always one ring of guards 
looked outward while another ring 
watched inward. Numerous police dogs 
accom 
sts. 


ied the guards, and alarms 
could be flashed from a net of telephone 


po 


Silence! Hitler Thinks: The Fithrer 
went to the Adlerhorst last December, 
leaving it for the last time Jan. 6.. My 
guide last saw him New Year’s after- 
noon. Hitler’s shoulders were bent. His 
left arm and left side appeared slightly 
stiffened. His hair was gray. He w 
slowly. When he gestured with his hand 
there was a noticeable lack of vigor in 
the motion. 

In December Mussolini visited Hitler 
at the Adlerhorst. Several times the two 
strolled together along the private walk, 
completely covered by camouflage net- 
ting that blends amazingly with the dark- 
green boughs of the pines on each side. 

Hitler’s routine was fixed during the 
last winter visit. Frequently he held a 
morning conference with Rundstedt. It 
was at the Adlerhorst that the Ardennes 
offensive was planned and directed. Hit- 
ler finished lunch each day about 1, 
nearly always eating in solitary splendor. 
After lunch he took a walk while abso- 
lute silence was maintained everywhere. 
No one was permitted to approach the 
walk, no voice was heard. Even the dogs 
guarding the fence were shut up in their 
kennels. Each afternoon the Fihrer at- 
tended a private film showing. Then he 
relaxed for a short period on the couch 
in his private office. After the nap he re- 
ceived generals and associates if neces- 
sary. Generally he had dinner guests and 
afterwards there was music. He bathed 
earn night before retiring at about mid- 
night. 


High Jinks at No. 2: Hitler’s private 
house, designated No. 1, contained eight 
rooms, none very large—a sitting room, 
an office, a dressing room, two bed- 
rooms, a dining room, a kitchen, and‘a 
reception room. The bathroom, in plain 
white, was of modest proportions. The 
house was electrically heated and _ air- 
conditioned but Hitler frequently com- 
plained that he was unable to adjust the 
temperature to his liking. One night last 


winter he raised a terrible rumpus be- ~ 


cause it was too cold. The air-condition- 
ing ri sg was brought in after mid- 
night by three Gestapo agents who 
watched closely as he repaired the con- 
trols. The engineer was not permitted 
to speak while in the house. 

Hitlers entered the Adlerhorst by a 
private road which none other was per- 
mitted to use. It led directly to an un- 
derground entrance to a bomb shelter 


below his living quarters. He drove from 
a nearby secret airport with an entou- 
rage of fourteen cars. The only man per- 
mitted to move at will in Hitler’s house 
was his valet, an ex-army sergeant 
named Linge. 
There were five other private dwell- 
ings much like Hitler’s. House No. 2 
was the casino or banquet, hall, where 
Hitler entertained at large dinners and 
visiting dignitaries took their meals. No. 
3 was for the commanding general of 
the west. Nos. 4 and 5 were for Joseph |; 
Goebbels, who lived in one, and used 
the other for a propaganda bureau 
where he recorded Hitler’s ' priceless 
statements, wrote speeches, and dreamed 


-up historical ‘outbursts. No. 6 was the 


living quarters for members of the High 
Command. 

Last New Year’s Eve Hitler enter- 
tained about 40 high-ranking guests, in- 
cluding Goring Goebbels, Heinrich 
Himmler, Joachim von Ribbentrop, and 
many generals and field marshals. One 
special dish contained 500 eggs. Hun- 
dreds of magnums of the finest cham- 
pagne were opened. Hitler ate a favor- 
ite dish—roast goose. There were many 
dinner wines, and later, brandies and 
liqueurs, some so rare that only a few 
bottles were available even to Hitler. A 
battalion of maids worked until daylight 
cleaning up the debris, washing the 
exquisite china, glassware, and old silver. 


Swastika in the Dust: Early in 
March Rundstedt conferred with Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden, after which the field 
marshal returned to the Adlerhorst. As- 
sertedly, Rundstedt had made the fatal 
error of trying to be rational, advising 
Hitler that further attempts at resistance 
would be national suicide, and advocat- 
ing the strongest attempts to secure a 
negotiated if unfavorable peace. 

Later, one of Hitler’s staff officers was 
heard to ask Rundstedt: “Well, field 
marshal, what may we expect todonext?” 
Rundstedt rep ied: “We can still wiggle 
our ears, but that’s about all we can 
hope to do.” 

On March 9 Kesselring arrived at the 
Adlerhorst in full command of the. west. 
On March 12 Rundstedt departed. On 
March 19 the bombing in which Kessel- 
ring was wounded occurred. On March 
20 came orders from Hitler: Destroy the 
Adlerhorst. 

The order was immediately executed. 
Records and some valuables ‘were re- 
moved. Then soldiers poured Diesel oil 
throughout the dwellings and demolition 
engineers planted explosives. 

The Eagle’s Nest is now a blackened, 
ae pers The thick ptr — 
of Hitler’s house were ripped apart. His 
kitchen is a pile of broken dishes. Only 
in one pile of debris can you find his 
emblem—the Nazi eagle and swastika. 
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“et not your milkman ...4u¢ heres your milk” 


“I’m a Dodge service mechanic... not your milkman. 
So I can’t promise to keep milk on your doorstep. 


“I can help, though, because it’s my indispensable job 
to keep milk trucks going. 


“It’s my job, too, to keep a lot of other trucks on the 
road . . . fuel trucks, farm trucks, food trucks ... and 
especially trucks that haul war materials. 


“All during the war, the Dodge factory has kept us 
well supplied with truck parts. And if you don’t think 


parts are important, just ask truck owners. They 
know.” 


“We're awful busy, but my boss, the Dodge dealer, is 
a pretty level-headed guy and he says, “Trucks come 
first, but don’t let anybody down.’ 


“Well—that’s right, because if we don’t keep the home 
trucks rolling, it’ll be too bad!’ 


DETROIT (980,000 GUARTS DAILY) AND 48 OTHER LARGE 


Yes—your Dodge dealer and his service organization are 
on the job, doing a job. Whether you own a Dodge truck, 
or a Dodge or Plymouth car, your Dodge dealer’s looking 
out for you—with the right factory-engineered parts... 
with time-saving tools and equipment .. . and a lot of 
Dodge “know how.” See him for courteous service. 
DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE—Dodge is building new 1% 
and 2-ton trucks, in limited quantities, for essential use. See 


your Dodge dealer for the right Job-Rated truck to fit your job 
—save you money! 


DODGE }“*TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M., E. W. T. 





CITIES, RECEIVE THEIR ENTIRE MILK SUPPLY BY TRUCK 
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Vets Administration Is Under Fire; 
Hospitals Mismanaged, Critics Say 


Hines Cites Tremendous Load, 
Blames the Manpower Shortage; 
Competing Inquiries Under Way 


On Vermont Avenue in Washington 
stands the ten-story headquarters of the 
Veterans Administration. Through its busy 
doors since 1919 have passed the heart- 
aches and headaches of millions of ex- 
fighting men—vetérans of the last war 
and, increasingly, veterans of this one. 

In VA hands lie matters of top priority 
to every soldier: if disabled, his hospital 
care, rehabilitation, and pension; if killed 
in action, his family’s insurance bene- 
fits. To these VA responsibilities recent 

. Federal legislation—chiefly the GI Bill of 
Rights—has added new duties involving 
veterans of this war, disabled or not: their 
vocational refitting, educational and un- 
employment benefits, farm and home 
loans. 

Except for a financial scandal during 
the Presidency of Warren G. Harding, 
everything in the VA’s 26-year reign has 
contributed to its buildup as a sacrosanct 
government agency, the darling of Con- 


gressional appropriators, permitted to go 
its way unquestioned. But last week the 
unaccustomed glare of unfavorable pub- 
licity hit the VA and its unchallenged 
head for the past 22 years, 66-year-old 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. 

This time no question of fiscal integrity 
was at stake. Instead, the criticism re- 
volved around charges that VA had be- 
come a soulless corporation—an inept 
bureaucracy so entwined with red tape 
and so immune to new ideas that delays, 
neglect, inefficiency, and callous indiffer- 
ence to human values characterized its 
operations. In sum, the critics hotly 
warned, the VA as it now stood would 
make a botch of the ever-growing prob- 
lem of veteran care. 


Chapter and Verse: Potshots against 


the veterans’ agency and even Hines. 


himself were not unknown, but the fire 
had been scattered and brief. In the mid- 
dle ’30s “The General”—as his loyal em- 
ployes call him—was the subject of an 


abortive removal drive-by veterans’ or- 


ganizations opposed to economies. 
Last year no less an authority than Louis 
I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance 








From Rhine bridges (background) come letters (like the composite 
one above) from fighting men turned down for GI insurance . 
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Co. vice president and noted health ex- 

rt, had reported unfavorably on the 
ow tuberculosis recovery rates in veter- 
ans’ hospitals. And always there were 
the grumblings of individual ex-soldiers 
under the VA’s thumb. 

But never had there been such a gen- 
eral assault from the press, the American 
Medical Association, Congress, and sig- 
nificantly, the soldiers themselves, as ex- . 

pressed in letters to Yank, The Army 
Weekly. Among the complaints these 
stood out: 
@ In Cosmopolitan magazine, Albert Q. 
Maisel charged, after a tour of veterans’ 
hospitals, that “first-rate” men were get- 
ting “third-rate” medicine, that hospital 
staffs—nurses, doctors, and attendants in- 
cluded—were loaded down with paper 
work and that they were ojakeal and 
sometimes even brutal in their treatment 
of patients; that the VA feared “experi- 
mentation” and was therefore years be- 
hind in adopting medical advances; that 
only one in six patients ever was labeled 
“cured”; that food was served cold and 
tasteless; that racketeering concession- 
aires mulcted the men. 
@ The New York newspaper PM ran 
a lengthy series of “exposés” on VA hos- 
pital facilities by Albert Deutsch. He 
charged that top officials were concerned 
over “money aspects” rather than the 
rehabilitation of patients; that too often 
patients left without being cured because 
they got better pension benefits. when 
at home; that there were too few social 
workers for follow-up cases; that over- 
crowded facilities had lengthened hos- 
pital waiting lists into the hundreds; that 
Hines, by his constant consultation with 
Congressmen on appointments, had en- 
couraged the VA’s role as “one of the fat- 
test..patronage agencies in the country.” 
@ The American Medical ‘Association as- 
serted editorially in its Journal that while 
Hines had authority and funds to avail 
himself of ‘the “very highest” consulting 
and part-time services of leading physi- 
cians, “the utilization has been ‘minimal 
. « . The deteriorated service seems es- 
pecially poor when contrasted with the 
high quality of medical care rendered to 
those in the armed forces.” (The Ameri- 
‘can College of Surgeons, which period- 
ically surveys veterans’ hospitals, retorted 
that they were institutions “of which 
every American can be proud.”) 
@ Tackling another phase of VA’s work, 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers | de- 
clared that nine months .after.. passage 
of the GI Bill of Rights, with its guaran- 
tee of private loans to veterans, the VA 
had approved only 1,608 loans—“an un- 
impressive record”; that more than 1590,- 
000 claims for disability, death, and in- 
surance benefits were still pending while 
the VA “struggles to gear itself to its ex- 
panding tasks.” 
“@ On the. matter of claims, families of 
men killed in action protested that 
months after the death of their sons, in- 
surance checks were still not forthcom- 











Rubber Engineered by GENERAL | 


One entire General plant, at Wabash, Ind., and its 
Engineering Department specialize on mechanical 
rubber goods, some of which are shown here. If 
your products use rubber parts, General engineers 
can help you specify the rubber and design appli- 


cations for highest efficiency. Broad experience 
and ample facilities qualify General as a dependable 
source for your needs in precision-engineered 
rubber goods. The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana. 





SILENTBLOC Vibration Mountings give MOULDED RUBBER parts of any siz, PLATE MOUNTS of any metal and 
engineered accuracy in control of vibration shape and type of rubber, to meet your rubber, for vibration isolation in aircraft, 
and shock load in motors and equipment. specifications for accuracy and performance. _radio, electrical equipment, instruments. 








SILENTBLOC BEARINGS for oscillating EXTRUDED RUBBER in any solid or hol- OIL SEALS for lubricant and hydraulic 
equipment—need no lubrication, work silent- low shape, made accurately to your specifie applications, engineered to meet your needs 









RUBBER-bonded-to-metal parts of all kinds, 
made to, specification. In ROTOL drive, 


ROTOL gearbox drive for Rolls-Royce aircraft engine, 
engineered by General. Rubber coupling cushions start- 
ing torque and absorbs torsional vibrations due to 
engine impulses, minimizing metal shaft fatigue. A notable 

' example of General’s skill in precision engineering. 


~ ly, long lasting, unharmed by dust or liquid. cations from any type of rubber. — in efficiency and long service. 


















SHOWN HERE are exploded and 
assembled views of ROTOL gearbox 
drive. On many parts, tolerance was 
held to ten-thousandths. 





shown at right, rubber is bonded to metal. 
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: Acme 
Barkley Don'ts: At a Press Club party in Washington 
last week the ever-droll “Dear Alben” Barkley gave Senate 
freshmen this advice: “Don’t pose at pianos” (left, Vice Pres- 
ident Truman and the movie actress Lauren Bacall); “If you 
put bay rum on your expense account, then put it on your 





hair” (ex-Senator Danaher did it while he was there); “Be- 
ware of White House telephone calls on a ‘first-name basis” 
(Barkley on the White House line in an unwary moment); 
“Follow this advice and you'll not only be different, but you'll 
be a queer bird.” (Perhaps a dodo, Senator?) 


Newsweek, Apriz 16, 1945 





Acme Associated Press 





ing. (The VA pointed out that it takes 
40 days for the Army and Navy to noti- 
fy it of a fatality and that after the 
agency in turn notifies the family of its 
pending benefits, the recipients often 
neglect to send back the documents com- 
pletely and correctly filled out. The VA 
also said that frequently military records 
show a man as missing or a prisoner of 
war and do not change his status to 
death until perhaps a year later.) 

@ In its April 18 issue Yank magazine, 
under the heading “Fit for Combat, Un- 
fit for Insurance,” printed six letters from 
servicemen who had been denied in- 
surance for varying physical reasons, 
some because of previous cases of syphilis 
(now cured), one because he weighed 
265 pounds. His plaint was typical: “If 
I am too fat, why did they bring me 
overseas?” 

Yank reiterated the provisions of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act by 
which any serviceman can get up to $10,- 
000 in life insurance without physical ex- 
amination if he applies within 120 days 
after entering service; after that, he must 
satisfy the VA as to his good health. The 
magazine pointed out that under present 
VA interpretation of the law a soldier 
might be considered in bad health for in- 
surance but still good combat material. 
Yank commented: “This doesn’t make 
sense.” 

(VA officials pointed out that it was 
not “interpreting” the law but follow- 
ing its exact working; that many men neg- 
lected to apply within the 120-day period 


even though Congress has four times in 


the past four years granted an extension 
of that period to make insurance avail- 
able without physical examination. ) 


The General Answers: Even before 
the criticism came to a boil, Hines was 
prepared to reply. Before the House 


Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation (chairman: Rep. John Rankin of 
Mississippi, an old personal friend of 
Hines), the VA chief declared that the 
charges were “on the whole either gross 
distortions of the facts or misrepresen- 
tations.” 

Hines reminded congressmen of the 
tremendous new load superimp on 
the VA by war and by the added re- 
sponsibilities under the GI Bill of Rights. 
He chiefly blamed VA’s current woes on 
the manpower shortage: While its work- 
load has increased 300 per cent, its per- 
sonnel has gone up only 14 per cent. 
It was short, for example, nearly 850 
nurses and some 5,000 clerks and ste- 
nographers. 

Hines made a telling point of the rela- 
tive enormity of VA duties toward vet- 
erans of this war as compared with those 
of the last war. Altogether, 349,724 serv- 
ice-connected disability pensions are be- 
ing paid to last-war veterans; for this 
war, 408,525 such pensions are already 
being paid—with countless more to come. 
Already, in this war, VA has received 
17,093,500 applications for life insur- 
ance representing a total of $131,149,- 
409,500, compared with the last war's 
total of 4,529,889 applications represent- 
ing $39,606,743,000. 


Investigations in a Congress, 
now considering Hines’s budget request 
of $2,707,000,000 for next year (double 
this year’s appropriations), heard of the 
VA storm early in March, when Rep. 
Philip J. Philbin of Massachusetts called 
for an investigation by a special eleven- 
man Congressional committee into all 
matters concerning returned veterans— 
particularly their hospitalization. Reveal- 
ing that he had received numerous “well- 
authenticated complaints,” Philbin de- 
clared: “These complaints indicate a gen- 


eral unsatisfactory atmosphere which 
more closely resembles concentration 
camps than hospitals.” 

The speech brought Philbin 1,000 
more eyewitness letters (“The attendants 
handled me so rough they caused me to 
be ruptured” . . . “I refused to eat the 
food because it wasn’t fit for a dog” . . . 
“The cockroaches nearly carried us away” 
. . - “I would personally much rather be 
on Iwo Jima”). But his request for a 

ial committee was outmaneuvered. 
Always on the alert for the’ prestige of his 
own veterans’ committee, Representative 
Rankin successfully countered with a bid: 
for the inquiry and then appointed each 
of his 21 committeemen a one-man sub- 
committee to probe his home area. Now 
under way, this inquiry has been labeled 
by some VA critics as a potential white- 
wash. Already, they say, Rankin has 
created a diversion in the form of a 
pledge to scrutinize the “background” of 
the critics. 

Meanwhile, parallel inquiries are in the 
works: one by a Senate subcommittee on 
wartime health and education headed by 
Sen. Claude Pepper, and two others 
masterminded by Hines—one by a sixteen- 
man special medical advisory group and 
the other by the three major veterans’ 
organizations—the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 


Just Whistle 


OF 887, one of the Katy’s* heaviest 
locomotives, roared out of Parsons, Kans., 
and into the dusk last week, pulling 46 
freight cars behind it. The engineer 
peered intently into the early darkness. 
Beyond Selma, he ore pei nase cord 
its customary tug for a e crossing. 
For the next 75 miles he spent his time 


®Missouri-Kansas- Texas Railroad, 








| ottled in Bond under US.Government supervision... your assurance of age, 
proof and quantity. The signature of the maker is your assurance of the finest quality. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


JAMS PrePER 


KENTUCKY .STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


THI§ WHISKEY IS 5% YEARS OLD, 100 PROOF. JAMES E. PEPPER 6 CO., LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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Germany (by wireless) — Along 
the routes of our armored and infan- 
try spearhead, some towns and vil- 
lages are shot up, ranging from- mid- 
dling to severely, but many are almost 
unscathed. I refer to communities too 
unimportant industrially or as trans- 
portation centers to have merited at- 
tention from our Air Forces. 
Word that our tanks and ar- 
? tillery use plenty of ammu- 
nition whenever they run 
into resistance, but don’t 
blow up towns just for fun, 
has been carried ahead by 
grapevine. As a result the 
most unwelcome visitors in 
many towns are armed Ger- 
man soldiers, and some lead- 
ing townsfolk help to expe- 
dite the cleaning up of the 
“Indian Country,” which is what our 
troops call the areas off the roads be- 
hind our spearheads; in which bands 
of German troops still are at large. 


At one prisoner-collecting point 
for the 89th Division in a town of sev- 
eral thousands a dead German officer 
lay in a courtyard. The night before he 
had come down from the hills behind 
town to demand food for himself and 
about 70 men. The townsfolk prompt- 
ly notified an American officer, who 
sent out a mopping-up party. But the 
snipers did not seem to have the real 
heart for their job, for after their com- 
manding officer had been dropped 
with a bullet through the forehead 
and two or three others had been 
wounded, the rest surrendered. 

‘At another town nearby, civilians 
led the way to a German Army food 
dump which they thought was being 
used by snipers. In a number of com- 
munities prominent civilians have tak- 
en pains to inform American officers 
that townsfolk had disobeyed orders 
from the German military to hel 
build road blocks—statements whi 
were circumstantially verified by the 
fact that the road blocks were not 
completed. 

Farther up the same road, but be- 
hind our advanced elements, a few 
German soldiers had felled some trees 
the night before. An armored car was 
sent back to deal with them. A few 
may have escaped, but those in sight 
threw up their hands before a shot 
was fired. 

The state of.fragmentation of the 















| German Army along parts of the front 





The Crumbling Reich 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


was indicated by the fact that on the 
previous day the prisoner-collectin 
point mentioned above had proce 


{ 


650 officers and men from more than * 


70 unrelated units. Three or four hun- 
dred from 30 or more unrelated units 
were on hand while I was there. One 
fresh batch of 30 included eight fuzzy- 
: _. cheeked youths who did not 
look more than 14 or 15 but 
whose papers gave their 
ages as 16 and 17. One had 
been in uniform only three 
weeks, but some 17-year- 
olds had been trained sev- 
eral months in Denmark be- 
fore being sent to the front 
as infantry replacements. 
However, even the veteran 
of three weeks was well 
enough drilled in military 
courtesy to click his heels and snap to 
attention when questioned by an 
American master sergeant. , 

All who were questioned while 
was there said the war was over, that 
German resistance could continue only 
a few more days. They expressed the 
hope that the Americans would arrive 
in Berlin before the Russians. An Amer- 
ican master “pw said almost eve 
prisoner he had questioned in a wee 
answered the same way. Those whose 
home _towns were already occupied by 
the Americans or British talked more 
freely, _ Separently because they felt 
their families were safe from Gesta 
reprisals—which all were warned would 
be the penalty for surrender. Inciden- 
tally, German mails are so disorganized 
that most officers asked said they 
hadn’t heard from home in many weeks. 

Exceptions to these beaten and 
suddenly docile supermen are chiefly 
SS troops plus some miscellaneous 
officers and men from a few other 
top-rank divisions. Not many SS 
troops have been taken prisoners ex- 
cept when seriously wounded. Some 
are being used in small groups to 
stiffen resistance in other units. In 
one case on the Seventh Army front, 
the troops they were supposed to stiff- 
en surrendered, whereupon an SS 
group turned mortars on them and 
~killed and wounded a number, 


What was once the world’s 
greatest military nation is not col- 
Japsing with a resounding crash. It is 
crumbling away bit ‘by bit, but at an 
accelerating rate, before the impact 
of the Allied armies. 


. Toasts of por 








wishing he hadn’t. When the train finally 
pulled into Kansas City, with its whistle 
stuck and still screaming, Ol 887’s crew 
learned that it had left a trail of an esti- 
mated 2,200 square miles where excited 
folk had tied up phone lines for two hours 
trying to find out if the war was over. 


Hens Across the Border - 


With the meat squeeze driving Amer- 
ican purchasers into Canada where meat 
is both plentiful and unrationed, NEws- 
WEEK last week asked its Detroit’ corre- 
spondent for a report on the traffie. 


To Detroiters, the International Boun- 
dary, a narrow strait of busy water known 
as the Detroit River, has become the 
borderline between scarcity and plenty. 

On the Detroit side of the United 
States-Canada line reigns the OPA and a 
woeful scarcity of meat, cheese, and poul- 
try. On the Canadian side lies Windsor, 
its markets bulging with meats, its trade 
unhampered by rationing. 

For months, canny Detroiters have 
been crossing the river. Since January, 
when the OPA raised meat-point values 
and shoved many unrationed cuts back 
on the point. system, that trickle of busi- 
ness has grown into a torrent, limited 
principally by the customs-office spillway. 


_A Chicken for Every Pot: Six days a 
week long lines of doggedly patient 
shoppers file through the tedious. red 
tape of the United States customs. The in- 
ternational shoppers (averaging 2,000 a 
day) are largely working-class people, and 
more than 75 per cent are Negroes, who 
buy Canadian cold-storage chickens by 
the thousands. (Chickens have been vir- 
tually unobtainable in Detroit.) 

Windsor merchants regard the war- 
time trade as a bonanza. They are able 
to get rid of their rough cuts of beef 
(hamburger pe) and their cheaper 

and lamb—the cuts Ca- 
nadians don’t want at good prices. They 
save their choicer cuts for the home folk. 

United States customs men collect the 
OPA-set quota of ration points at the 
border, plus a duty which averages 
about 6 cents a pound. There are no 
points on poultry, the biggest import 
item, but nevertheless customs men take 
in from 15,000 to 20,000 red points 
daily, which indicates that from 3,000 
to 4,000 pounds of rationed meat move 
through the customs. 

If the purchaser doesn’t have his red 
points with him, customs officials do not 
confiscate his meat. Instead they take 
his name and address and notify the 
OPA which will remove the points from 
his next ration book unless he delivers 
within 30 days. 


And Plenty More: The situation has 


produced two kinds of grumblers: the 


bler who doesn’t see why he should 
ave to surrender ration points and the 
grumbler who wonders why Canada has 





A great postwar line-up 





WARNING! 


According to best estimates over 1,000,000 
cars will go out of service this year. 
Will one of them 


be yours? 





Will your cat 


drop OUT OF THE 


PICTURE this year? 





T HAPPENS once every twenty-two seconds! Cars 

are wearing out at the rate of over 1,000,000 
a year. 

If your car is going to stay in the picture, it must 
have regular check-ups, good care and proper ser- 
vicing. So keep on driving in to see your Texaco 
Dealer — regularly. : 

He has a great line-up of car preserving wartime 
services: MARFAK, the tough, long lasting chassis 
lubricant . . . HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL or TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL, both insulated against excessive engine 
heat . . . COMPLETE CHECK-UP of vital chassis and 


body points ... PROPER ATTENTION for tires, battery 
and cooling systems... 

Oops! Twenty-two seconds are up — another car 
just dropped out of the picture. 

Better see your Texaco Dealer right away! 


Youre welcome ar 


TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN .. . Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday 
night starring James Melton. See newspapers for 
time and stations. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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CHIEF 
GASOLINE your car 
REGISTERED ALL NIGHT SERVICE FIRE-CHIEF SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 
REST ROOMS FROM COAST-TO-COAST GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 








" Fibber McGee - ‘ | 
Ou can see with the naked eye rei . 
M0 the expression) WAX certainly adds beauty! 


Your whole home gleams with beauty when you 
use the wax method of housekeeping! The shin- 
ing waxed surfaces reflect light and color...point 
up your whole decorative scheme! Johnson’s 
Wax makes floors more beautiful with each ap- 
plication. 










Housekeeping with wax is protective housekeep- 
ing! Johnson’s Wax armors window sills against 
weather. Parchment lamp shades, decorative 
accessories, leather goods, and many, many 
other things keep their beauty far longer when 
they are wax-protected! 
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Fine furniture and gleaming woodwork deserve 
regular care with Johnson’s Wax! The shining 

. Shield of wax guards surfaces from wear and 
dirt...makes them so easy to care for, you'll 
save time that can be spent helping win the War. 
Buy another War Bond today! 


“Johnson's Wax 


comes in 3 forms- 
paste, liquid and cream |" 
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so much meat and we have so little. So 
touchy has it become that last week 
James G. Gardiner, Canadian Minister 
of Agriculture, said* that Canada may 
restore meat rationing—just for the sake 
of American good will. 

Detroiters are also shopping in Canada 
for shoes, which are ration-free. The 
United States customs allows Americans 


to bring in two pairs without collecting . 


coupons. There is also a brisk interna- 
tional trade in clothing, principally men’s 
suits, which still come with two pairs of 
pants in Canada. 


An Angel Comes Home 


In Birmingham, Ala., last week, St. 
Vincent’s Hospital Training School held 
a party for a distinguished graduate. The 
small, soft-spoken guest of honor moved 
graciously among her friends. The talk 
was gay; except for her tired eyes and 
slight Took of strain, casual observers 
could not have guessed the ordeal now 
ended for Capt. Ann Mealer of the Army 
Nurse Corps. ; 

The pretty, 41-year-old Alabamian had 
come a long way since her student-train- 
ing days in 1924: from a job in a local 
doctor’s office into the Army in 1930; 
stints at Walter Reed Hospital, Washing- 
ton, in Honolulu, and, from December 
1989 on, in the Philippines. Three months 
before Pearl Harbor a fateful transfer 
sent her to Corregidor—there to serve 
until the Japs interned her and 67 other 
nurses at Santo Tomas for three long 
years. 


Hunger ‘in Manila: At the Manila 
camp the nurses lived 16 to a room, 54 
inches of space to a person, with no actual 
maltreatment by the Japs save the tor- 
ture of slow starvation. As chief surgical 
nurse Ann Mealer helped. organize clinics 
for the treatment of ills induced by mal- 
nutrition and poor sanitation, as well as 
an internees’ hospital complete with two 
operating rooms. Itself hungry and prey 
to sickness, the medical staff performed 
countless operations—fifteen childbirths 
included—usually working early in the 
morning before exhaustion overcame both 
doctors and nurfes. 

When the Americans arrived, the 
makeshift medical facilities were used 
chiefly for GI’s wounded in the liberation 
drive. Just a few minutes after Yank tanks 
rumbled in, Ann Mealer went to her post 
at the operating table, there to stay, de- 
spite her weakened condition, for a non- 
stop fifteen-hour stretch with no refresh- 
ment but a can of K-rations. 

With her colleagues, Ann Mealer’s first 
step on her homeward flight to a 60-day 
leave was Leyte, where she was promoted 
to the rank of captain. Then, thin but 
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Associated Press 
Wild, Wild Spring: The worst April snows and cold since 1928 hit sections of 
the Midwest last week. In Chicago (top) pedestrians battle a 64-mile gale. Cen- 
ter, Duluth, Minn., motorists drive through a storm which brought 17 inches of 
snow. Bottom, Mrs. Ella Anglin, driven from her home at Wynne, Ark., by the tis 
ing St. Francis River, gets a lift from Harvey Lovelady, a volunteer worker. 
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resplendent in new olive-drab uniforms, 
the 68 “angels of Bataan and Corregidor” 
flew back to the States. In Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco, Captain 
Mealer received a checkup (she had lost 
$2 pounds; her hair had turned from 
slightly to entirely gray). Across the con- 
tinent in New York, she had a brief fling 
at the night clubs and theaters. Then, 


less than six weeks after her rescue from . 


internment, she came home to Birming- 
ham. Arriving at 1 a.m., she made a typi- 
cally selfless gesture; rather than rouse 
her family, she spent the night at a hotel. 


Springtime in Alabama: At her sis- 
ter’s home in nearby Bessemer (her par- 
ents are dead), the nurse last week quiet- 
ly —_ the comfort of a well-earned 
rest. Behind her was the first excitement 
of her return—the key-to-the-city wel- 
come, the appearances at War Bond ral- 
lies and Red Cross drives. In her posses- 
sion were a Presidential citation and two 
oak-leaf clusters, a bronze star for hero- 
ism in enemy territory, and campaign. rib- 
bons denoting participation in the defense 
and liberation of the Philippines as well 
as pre-Pearl Harbor and Asiatic service. 

Cosmetics, clothes, and other such nice- 
ties now within her reach remained a 
minor concern, Her paramount interests 
were the war news (she has an overseas 
romance of which she will say little) and 
food. Home cooking has restored 25 
pounds to her weight; one of the principal 
items on her agenda is something she 
dreamed about for three long internment 

s—“a good, big, gooey chocolate 
cake.” 

When her leave is up, Captain Mealer 
plans further duty abroad—in the South- 
west Pacific if required, although, she 
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added this confession: “I'd like to retire 
now, because I’m tired, very tired, but 
I'm keeping on because they need nurses 
so desperately. If there is a nurse in this 
country who isn’t busy, she should be 


nursing, for she is needed.” 


Hague’s Secret Weapon 


In a generation of knockdown fights 
with its enemies, Boss Frank . Hague’s 
powerful Hudson County (N. J.) Demo- 
cratic machine has never wanted for ef- 
fective weapons. Intimidation, arrests, 
jail sentences on dubious charges, and, 
finally, high taxes have brought many a 
foe to heel in the 28 years since Hague 
first became Mayor of Jersey City. 

But even-while conceding that Hague | 
was tough and resourceful, his opponents | 
used to solace themselves with the belief | 
that they knew all the weapons in the | 
Hague arsenal. Last week, to their dis- | 
may, the Boss’s henchmen bared a new | 
secret weapon: a libel suit against the 23 | 
members of a grand jury which had dared | 
to turn critical guns on the Hague re 
gime. Patently designed to discourage 
further criticism, the suit, brought by a 
former Hudson County prosecutor and [ 
an assistant, asked $4,600,000 damages 
for injured reputations. 


The Longo Case: In January of 1948, 
citizens of Jersey City, inured to organi- | 
zation ‘skulduggery, sensed something in 
the wind besides the ever-present miasma 
from the Jersey Meadows when The Jer | 
sey Journal, a pro-Hague newspaper, | 
headlined: “Longo Denies Tam ring 
With Election Books.” Everybody, d 
course, knew about youthful John R. | 
Longo, his long fight against Hague, and | 
his friendship with Gov. Charles Edison, | 
a Democrat but a Hague foe. 

The Journal offered further enlighten- | 


Before and After: Three years under the Japs show in Ann Mealer’s face 





Now part of the secret can be told—how 
the new jet plane was developed with its 
meteoric speed and climbing power... 

The jet plane has no conventional engine... 
It needs no propellers... 


It is literally blown through space by 
firing compressed gases that blast out 
through a tube behind the engine. 

The simple idea of jet propulsion is old, 
centuries old. Yet men have spent their 
lives trying but failing to make it work 
—repeatedly frustrated by lack of suit- 
able metals. 


Every metal tried was rapidly attacked 
and destroyed by the blast of fiery 


gases. But there was always the 
hope that sometime metallurgists 
would develop high-strength alloys 
that could endure such destructive 
heat without melting, warping, or burn- 
ing away. Today that hope is realized. 


To withstand the high temperatures 
of the jet engine combustion, design- 
ers have chosen high-Nickel alioys 


as the most suitable materials for 
vital parts. 


The heating element 
in your electric stove, 
or toaster, is another 
example of Nickel’s 
proven ability to re- 
sist heat. In this, and 
dozens of other ways, versatile 
Nickel is your “unseen friend” — 
as much a part of your daily life 
as the hot water tank in your 


basement or the gears in your 
car. 


The. 


New York 5, N.Y. 

International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals . . . producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
INCONEL. 





2-Ton Air Express Shipments 
Avert Lay-off of 600 men 
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SIX HUNDRED hard-to-get skilled workers are assembled for an experimental war 
production job. The supplier of special fasteners needed for the job can deliver only 
a limited number at a time. Does this mean a lay-off? No. The manufacturer orders 
a steady day-by-day flow of the units via Air Express to meet daily requirements and 
until there’s a backlog in the warehouse. 


Be 


; Buropean 
Longo: Thorn in the side of Boss Hague 


ment. William E. Sewell, Hudson County | 
Supervisor of Elections, an Edison ap- | 
pointee, had accused Longo of altering | 
the registration books in the 1941 pri- | 
maries to change his registration from | 
Republican to Democratic, and thus to | 
promote his chances of a job from the 
Tia wes ont arily mystificd; | 
go was only temporarily mystificd; 
he had experienced the devious cunning | 
of the Hague machine before. 
In 1987 Longo had vainly tried to get | 
an anti-Hague ticket on the Democratic | 
primary ballot. The Hague followers | 
charged that some of the signatures on | 
the Longo petitions were fraudulent. | 
Longo cried frame-up, but a hand-picked 
jury convicted him and he was sentenced | 
to nine months in the penitentiary. Re- 


COST is insignificant compared with results SHIPMENTS, large and small, are often leased in January 1939, Longo renewed 


achieved ($800 Air Express charges for delivered same day as ordered from points’ he : 4 
thirty different shipments totaling two 500 to 1,500 miles away. When time means es , peeve ragaad as tek SI ) a, 
tons). Over 600 men are kept steadily at money, Air Express saves both. Every 1 Sewell was ‘ seer] to his job and _ 
work — to say nothing of avoiding other business can use this fastest delivery with  oago sas pen B aate ~ come ay 


losses when a war plant shuts down. economy. Now The J staty. sexi obviously 
Specify Air Express = Low Cost for High Speed a prelude to Longo’s destruction. Fired 
25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for from his job, he and his long-time friend, 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost J. Owen Grundy, an elections-office em- 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns, Same- ploye, were indicted in April 1943, on 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 the testimony of other employes who said 
off-airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries. they had seen Longo an ly _look- | 
ing at one of the registration books. Then | 
cg -_ his mind. He went : 1 
court, pleaded guilty, and at Longo’s tria 
in November 1948 testified for the State. 
Grundy was let off with a suspended ser- 
tence. Longo, refusing to take part in his 
own trial, was convicted and sentenced to 
serve eighteen months to three years in 
state’s prison. He has appealed. 


GETS INERE FURS 
Yeday Quizz,” a book- 
solve many & chipping problem. | 
Be ee ents vert Ti, Or act for it 
at any Airline or Express office. 
Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


of which Hudson County had not seen it. 
30 years. Its predecessors had been con- 
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posed mainly of Hague stooges. This one 
was the first to be chosen ‘under a reform 
system initiated recently. Another factor 
added to its independence. Edison had 
been ed as Governor by Walter E. 
Edge, a Republican, who appointed Wal- 


ter D. Van pine as Attorney General. ~ 


When the Hudson County Prosecutor’s 
office became vacant, Van Riper eno 
ly exercised his prerogative of filling 
it in person. To conduct the grand- 
jury proceedings he named special as- 
sistants. 

Last week the grand jury, terminating 


its work, handed up a presentment which 


noted: 

€ No reasonable motive for Longo’s al- 
leged crime had ever been shown. 

€ The report of a handwriting expert had 
never been introduced -at the trial. 

€ The report actually had shown the let- 
ters “REP” had been erased and later re- 
placed by “REP”; the letters “DEM” had 
never been substituted. 

€ Longo had been denied a reasonable 
delay of trial to permit a néw counsel to 
ae his wre - 

“This grand jury,” the presentment 
said, “would be remiss in its duty if it 
did not cry out and protest against the 
conduct, the actions, and the judgments 
arrived at, particularly those of the judge, 


Thomas H. Brown, and the prosecutor of 


the pleas, Daniel O’Regan, and his first 
assistant, William George.” 

In line with this criticism, the grand 
jury, noting that Grundy had first denied 
to the original grand jury any guilt and 
then had pleaded guilty, indicted Longo’s 


ex-friend on a_perjury charge. 


The Machine Fights Back: Even 
Hudson County lawyers were startled at 
the speed with which the Hague machine 
reacted. O’Regan and George filed the 
$4,600,000 libel suit against the jury two 
days later. One reason for speed: Hague 
must stand for reelection next month and 
O'Regan is his campaign manager. 
Whether the libel charge would stick was 
problematical, since Jersey records re- 
vealed no precedent for such a suit. 


Three Times and Out 


The feud had its roots in Missouri's 
1934 Democratic primary to choose a 
Senatorial nominee. Maurice M. Milli- 
gan’s brother, Congressman J. L. Milli- 
gan, had lost to Harry S. Truman, an ob- 
scure county judge backed by Boss Tom 
Pendergast, of Kansas City. To Maurice, 
Truman’s margin of victory had been the 
notorious Kansas City “vote pad” sup- 


plied by a ghost bloc which inhabited 
vacant and cemeteries. 


Six months earlier, through the in- 
fluence of Sen. Bennett Champ Clark, 
Maurice Milligan had been named United 
States Attorney for Western Missouri. 
Slowly he began to build his case. The 
1936 Presidential elections bolstered his 
evidence. Early in 1937, the nation awoke 
one morning to learn that 278 members 
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A manufacturer received an order for tongue and groove flooring 
made of teakwood, a highly abrasive wood that is difficult to work. 
High-speed knives were used, but they wore down so fast that regrind- 
ing every 15 minutes was necessary. Production between grinds amounted 
to only 1200 linear feet; and in order to assure satisfactory workman- | 
ship, an inspector had to be kept on the job. | 





































The Disstoneer* called in to study this problem, recommended the use 
of knives tipped with Carboloy, the “hardest metal made by man.” The 


long as the other knives), 100,000 linear feet of flooring was produced, 
and cutting was so accurate that the inspector was no longer needed. 


IUustration shows 
carbo- 





Another clear-cut case of 
Disston leadership Y ae 





Your cutting problems may be vastly 


differegt, but if they have to do with 
metals, you will be interested in— 


BAND SAWS meBlks ton 


Made of tough, durable Disston steel, in two types: (1) Hardened Throughout, for 
high-speed cutting of thin sheet steel, aluminum, plastics, etc., regular or pull- , 
man teeth; and (2) Hard Edge Flexible Back for low speeds on all materials adapt- 
able to metal cutting band saws; three different sets—Straight, Raker and Group. 
Disston Metal Cutting Band Saws are made to fit different makes of machines. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 446 Tecony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S. A 
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of the Pendergast machine had been in- 
dicted for vote-fraud conspiracy. Pender- 
gast himself was not named. That was to 
come later. 

In the midst of the vote-fraud trials in 
1988, Milligan’s term expired. Truman 


brought the full prestige of his Senate - 


toga into a campaign to block reappoint- 
ment. He denounced Milligan from the 
Senate floor, yet the reappointment won 
Senate confirmation. Eventually every 
one of the 278 persons indicted was 
convicted. 

Milligan then went after the Boss him- 
self. Cracking wide open an insurance 
scandal, he put Pendergast behind the 
Federal penitentiary bars at Leavenworth 
in 1939, along with a dozen other hench- 
men. In 1940 he sought to retire Truman 
by entering the Democratic primary but 
Truman won renomination in a three- 
cornered race. 

Last September, .U.S. Attorney Mil- 
ligan’s term again expired, but he con- 
tinued to holt the post pending reap- 
pointment or the nomination of a suc- 
cessor. Last week, Vice President Harry 
S. Truman accomplished what he had 
never achieved as a Senator: Despite an 
unblemished record of successful prosecu- 
tions, Milligan would not be reappointed. 
Truman’s reason: “He’s been there for 
three terms and that’s long enough. 
Appointive offices should be passed 
around, and it is time we gave some 
other good Democrat a crack at his job.” 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL _* , 








For Valor 


Except for the le Heart, originally 
a “pincushion” awarded by Gen. George 
Washington to hardy Continentals, Amer- 
ican soldiers received only merit certifi- 
cates for bravery until Congress estab- 
lished the Medal of Honor in 1862. 

Its misuse in the Civil War and subse- 
quent conflicts prompted Congress in 
1906 to purge the citation list. Among 
those stricken off were the frontier scout, 
Buffalo Bill Cody; a woman contract sur- 
geon with the Union army, Dr. Mary E. 
Walker; and 800 members of the 27th 
Regiment of Maine volunteers. The scout 
and the surgeon were disqualified as 
civilians. The regiment, whose enlistment 
term was due to expire just before the 
battle of Gettysburg, had wangled it from 
President Lincoln by promising not to go 
home. 


The Deed: Since the purge, Army reg- 
ulations have allowed its bestowal only 
for deeds of “extraordinary” heroism 
above and beyond the call of duty in 
combat with an armed enemy.* 

Of 110 winners of the Medal of Honor 





*This precedent was broken when a joint Congres- 
sional session in 1927 awarded the Medal of Honor to 
Charles A. Lindbergh for his New York-to-Paris flight. 











International 


The Champ: Though he has to get around on crutches, 8-year-old Billy Hamil- 
ton of Brooklyn is the champion pajer collector in his neighborhood. Here he is 
atop his pile recciving the congratulations of Mrs. Ella B. Halloway of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services for his outstanding job. 


in this war, 59 survive and wear the pale- 
blue, white-starred ribbon. The remain- 
ing 51 were killed in the actions that gave 
their nearest kin the laurel-entwined cross 
of bronze which ranks in distinction with 
the British Victoria Cross. 

GI legends say the wearers of the 
medal (made in gross lots by a Philadel- 
phia jewelry house for $5 each) rate a 
salute from all ranks of the Army and 
admission to the House and Senate floors. 
Enlisted men receive a pittance of $2 
extra monthly on active duty and a $10 
monthly bonus for life after discharge or 
retirement. But this begins only when 
they reach 65. Officers receive only the 
medal, no extras. 


The Bestowal: Until the military tide 
turned decisively, however, a citation 
usually earned a surviving winner a long 
furlough at home and a reception at the 
White House, where President Roosevelt 
hung the medal about his shoulders. 

The Commander-in-Chief’ also made 
most of the posthumous presentations. 
Now the highest ranking officer at hand 
makes the presentation. 

Despite his multiple duties, the Chief 
of Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, per- 
sonally decides all Medal of Honor 
awards, acting on recommendations sent 
him by the War Department Decorations 
Board. The board, headed by Maj. Gen. 
John E. Sloan, analyzes evidence and 
when necessary checks the theater in- 
volved for the required eyewitness cor- 
roboration. 

Last week, in its sunny quarters in the 
Munitions Building, the board awaited 
the one or two nominations it thought 
might be forthcoming from the Wehr- 
macht debacle. Nominations from remote 
theaters sometimes take months in trans- 
it, but General of the Army Eisenhower 
is an effective red-tape cutter. 

The board’s decisions often affect 
home morale. A divorced couple con- 
tested for possession of the medal post- 
humously awarded their son killed on 
Bataan. A regulation forbade duplicates. 
The board had to fall back on another 
declaring the father the nearest kin. The 
mother was inconsolable. When a second 
such contest arose—between the parents 
of a posthumous winner and the girl he 
had married just before going overseas— 
the ban on duplicates was removed. 

The function of combat decorations— 
the Medal of Honor in particular—is to 
reward and inspire heroic acts. The usual 
citation accompanying the award, how- 
ever, a bs winner’s deed in ee 
curate but stilted terms. Recognizing this, 
Marshall has ordered rolls of “ ehcagganaend 


_ers combed for special talent. Regardless 


of his present assignment, the man found 
best qualified will be assigned to Wash- 
ington to write the citations in appropri- 
ate and glowing prose. 


Newsweek, Aprit 16, 1945 
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Whos Who on the Century” 


... calling the roll aboard the flagshi 
of New York Central's wartime Sess. 


Ticket Team 


& ot! New York Central and Pullman Conductors 
CRT / collect, tickets together. .Yet that’s the least 
: AW)’ Of their j _* is nsible for 
kes 2. opetation © of the train, while the lacter’s 
: task is to make passengers 
ortable as possible unde 
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First Aid to 
First-Timers 


War has brought many 
““first-timers’’ to the s 
railroads. Porter shows 
each the air-conditioning 
3 clothes closets 


> an 
/NEW von 


(Giietes - 


s SYSTEM 
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wartime conditions. 


Commissary 
Commander 


Your Steward holds a 
difficult post. He strives 
to maintain food and 
service standards despite 
rationing and the fact 
that many experienced 
cooks and waiters have 
changed their New York 
Central uniforms for 
Uncle,Sam’s, 


Time for Dinner , 
Today, busy execu- 
tives count meals 
en a among the 
few they have time 


ki 

New York Cenrral’s 
Commissary Depart- 
ment do their utmost 
to see those 
meals are enjoyed. 


Zam BUY MORE 


WAR BONDS 


New York Central 


THE WATER LEVEL 


ROUTE 


“Key” Man 
With thousands of pro- ‘| 
duction executives riding ‘Yj 
the Century, the Secretary 
types many a war- 

important letter or docu- 
ment. He also registers 
passengerfs so as to reach 
them quickly if telegrams 
aftive en route. 


Rear Guard 


The Rear Brakeman is , 
the train’s “‘rear guard.” 4M, Wp 
Among his duties is 
checking with signal 

tower men, station 

agents and other 
railroaders along the 

route. They inspect each 
Car as it speeds past, 

then signal a safety 

report to him. 


HESE are the men you see. But up 

ahead, the engineer and fireman 
handle your train with smooth efficiency. The baggage 
man and mail car crew care for their important cargoes. 
And all along the line are dispatchers, signalmen, track 
maintainers, shop workers and many others . . . each 
helping to man New York Central’s fleet of some 800 
passenger trains a day. 

With fellow railroaders of America, they’te learning 
new efficiencies from the wartime task of moving the 
greatest traffic in history. And tomorrow, they'll apply 
those lessons to bring you still finer travel aboard 
America’s post-war trains. 
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President’s Decision on U.S. Vote 
Stills Outcry Over Power Politics 


Flashing a confident smile, Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. last week 


rushed to the rescue of the San Francisco ~ 


conference—which had been dubbed 
“San Fiasco” by the irreverent. In a reply 
in Washington to 33 questions asked 
correspondents about secret agreements 
at Yalta and in speeches at Chicago and 
New York, the Secretary said that every- 
thing was going to be all right. His as- 
surances were underlined and given great 
support by Russia’s denunciation of its 
neutrality pact with Japan (see page 56). 
The secret agreement was theoretical 
rather than actual, Stettinius declared. In- 
stead of demanding three assembly votes 
for the United States, President Roose- 
velt at Yalta had merely reserved the 


right to request them if they seemed de- 


sirable. In any case, the issue was now 
dead, for the Secretary continued sur- 
prisingly: “The President has decided 
that . . . the United States will not re- 
quest additional votes . . . in the general 
assembly.” That sudden reversal of Amer- 
ican policy (which Stettinius would not 
explain further) eliminated the charge of 
i American power politics in the 
assembly. 

Though some of the American press 
and most of the British had urged strongly 
that the conference be postponed, Stet- 
tinius declared that no government had 
made that suggestion. And he still hoped 
that when the conference meets on April 
25 Poland will be represented—a strong, 
eg a and democratic Poland, for 
“nothing has happened to shake my be- 
lief that the Crimea agreement on Poland 
will be carried out.” 

Finally, although the Soviets had made 
it clear that they wanted only expansion 
and confirmation of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals at San Francisco, and not 
changes, Stettinius said the United States 
will support the proposals as a “basis 
for discussion” and that it will reserve 
the right to offer any amendments it 
chooses and support that same right for 
other nations. 


Win to Give Away? 


The first official mention that an Amer- 
ican-sponsored plan of “international trus- 
teeship” had been discussed at Yalta came 
in Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr.’s reply to the question of correspond- 
ents on secret agreements reached there. 
The British immediately proposed a modi- 
fied mandate system which would leave 
their coloriial system unchallenged. The 
French denounced the American 


as one aimed at forcing them to “give up 
territory.” 

And the United States Navy itself found 
that it did not like “international trustee- 
ship” if it aopued to bases won from the 
Japanese by blood and sweat. In a sharp 
restatement of the Navy’s stand, its com- 
mander-in-chief, Fleet iral King, said 
in a speech in New York April 4 that 


“failure to maintain these bases essential: 


to our defense . . . and paid for by the 
sacrifice of American blood . . . raises the 
fundamental question—how long can the 
United States afford to continue a cycle 
of fighting and building and winning and 
giving away only to fight and build and 
win and give away again?” 


Poland: The Silent Men 


Throughout the war four Cabinet Min- 
isters of the Polish Government in Lon- 
don have lived in Poland to maintain 
contacts with: the Polish people and the 
now-disbanded Home Army. Recently 
these four Ministers, including Deputy 
Premier Stanislaw Jankowski, and eleven 
other prominent Poles—among them the 
last commander of the Home Army—re- 

uested the London Poles to disclose 
eir names to the Russians. Soon after, 





Harris & Ewing 
-Stettinius: To the rescue 











a Polish communiqué from London an- 
nounced last week, the fifteen men re- 
ceived an invitation from a “Colonel Pim- 
enoff of the NKVD” (Soviet secret po- 
lice) to discuss with a General Ivanoff of 
the First White Russian Army the broad- 
ening of the Russian-sponsored Warsaw 
government, agreed upon at Yalta. 

On March 20, the communiqué con- 


tinued, the Russians Re sec to it 
twelve of the Polish politi lallers to 
fly to London for conferences with the 
exile government. 

Finally, on March 27, the Pre- 
mier, the chairman of the underground 
parliament, and the Home Army com- 
mander met General Ivanoff. The next 
day they were joined by the three other 
Cabinet ministers, eight politicians, and 
an interpreter. Since then, said the Lon- 
don Poles, they “have given no sign of 
“ either to their families or to anyone 
else. 

Other Poles in London, outside the 
government, believed the silent men were 
in Moscow, negotiating. The British For- 
eign Office confirmed the existence of 
such parleys. But it immediately declared 
that it did not share the anxiety shown 
by the London Government and rejected 
the implication that the fifteen Poles were 
either captives or corpses. 


Inside the Empire 


For the second time within a year rep- 
resentatives of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations met in London last week.. In 
May 1944, the Prime Ministers of Can- 
ada, South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand had joined with Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill in a conference de- 
signed to tighten the bonds of empire. 
Now commonwealth delegates gathered 
to thresh out their own differences be- 
fore senenting to San Francisco but 
not, they stated emphatically, to form an 
“empire bloc.” 

South Africa was represented by its 
Prime Minister, Field Marshal Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts; Australia, by Deputy Prime 
Minister F. M. Forde; New Zealand, by 
Prime Minister Peter Fraser; Canada, by 
High Commissioner Vincent Massey; and 
the United Kingdom, by Foreign Secre- 

tary Anthony Eden and the Dominions 
Secretary, Viscount Cranborne. Behind 
closed doors, in daily sessions that lasted 
from 10 a.m. to 6 or later, they discussed 
the empire’s role at San Francisco. 

Canada and Australia wanted rank as 
middle powers. New Zealand objected to 
the limited role assigned the small na- 
tions by Dumbarton Oaks. South Africa 
advocated regional commissions within a 
world-security framework. 

As usual, the star was Smuts—still lithe, 
crisp-voiced, and quick of at 74; the 
handsomest performer was Foreign 
Secretary, D. D. Forsyth. The delegates 
lived at the smart Savoy and Dorchester 
hotels. The limit of one official car to 


each delegation restricted the lesser lights _ 


to taxis and buses. 


Newsweek, Aprit. 16, 1945 
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COMING LAWNMOWERS 


Power lawn- mowers of tomorrow will com- 
bine real beauty with utility... Lawn-mowers 
are only one of the products that will be made 
mofe attractive and more readily useable, 
through the use of light alloys in substitution 
for much heavier metals. Aluminum and 
magnesium alloys combine lightness with 
_ great strength and will supply the answer'to 

_ many problems in design. Consider Bohn as _— 
_... the source to which you can come for advice 
: : nce in helping plan your new prod- 
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Love feast in the Kremlin, Easter, 1941: Matsuoka signs the neutrality pact as Stalin beams 
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Lost Battles, Slap From Moscow 
Shake Props of Jap Ruling Clique 


Shift in Tokyo Government 
Smoothes Way for Peace Feelers, 
Cuts Power of Army Group 


The scene at the railway station that 
Easter Sunday of 1941 was extraordinary 
even for Moscow. A cavalcade of cars fly- 
ing the Japanese flag had driven up. A 
crowd of Japs piled out and enthusi- 
astically escorted their then Foreign Min- 
ister, Yosuke Matsuoka, to the Trans-Si- 
berian express. Suddenly two small men 
appeared on the platform. One of them 
went to Matsuoka and silently embraced 
him several times. The man who_ thus 
said farewell to Matsuoka was Joseph 


. Stalin. Early that morning in the Kremlin 


the Japanese-Russian neutrality pact had 
been signed.° 

The pact was to run for five s and 
then automatically be renewed for an- 
other five unless one of the parties ended 
it. Last week the Russians denounced it— 
suddenly, strongly, ominously. The Japa- 
nese Ambassador was summoned to the 
office of Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaft 
M. Molotoff—the other little man on the 
station platform in 1941—to listen to a 
note that pulled out most of the diplo- 
matic stops. Since the signing of the pact, 
said Molotoff, the “situation has radically 
changed. Germany attacked the U.S.S.R., 





full of this incident appears in Heary C, 
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and Japan—Germany’s ally—helped- the 
latter in her war against the U.S.S.R. In 
addition, Japan is fighting against the 
United States of America and Great Brit- 
ain, which are the allies of the Soviet 
Union . . . the pact . . . has lost its mean- 
ing . . . continuance . . . has become 
impossible.” 

For the United States and Britain the 
news seemed to bear out the predictions 





Sovfoto 


of those who all along had claimed that 
when the time came Russia too would 
have a reckoning with Japan. For Japan 
the news was pure disaster. It followed 
close on the heels of the B-29 raids and 
the landings on Okinawa. And war with 
Russia would deal a fatal blow to the 
plans of the Japanese generals to carn 
on the struggle in Asia even if the home 
islands themselves are invaded. 
Forewarned, Premier Genéral Kuniaki 
Koiso called a full Cabinet meeting be. 


fore the news was out. The Cabinet de ¥ 


cided to resign. The usual machinery was 
put in motion. Marquis Koichi Kido, the 
one-man palace clique and Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, was ordered to conjure 
up a new Premier. Resorting to the old 
Jap trick of letting the dead build the fu- 
ture, he summoned six ex-Premiers and 
the President of the Privy Council, Ad- 
miral Baron Kantaro Suzuki, for advice. 
Suzuki was commanded personally by the 
Emperor to form a Cabinet. 
At 77 the new Premier is+ripe to at- 
tain go-inkyo—the retirement from all 
responsibility, including family headship, 
allowed by custom. Suzuki has lived two 
careers—as naval officer and courtier. He 
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hh broke down the barriers 


to “women in business” 






Amid the gravest masculine doubts and a 
general lifting of eyebrows, the business 
offices of the late 1870's were first opened 
to young ladies. 

Necessity dictated this radical innovation. 
For businessmen were buying a strange 
device, a “type-writer”, newly put on the 
market by E. Remington & Sons. This ma- 


1 tha {| chine so speeded the exchange of letters 
would ‘ 
Japan 
pe ficient men available to cope with the 
: ye activity it created. 
to the 
~_ The typewriter was the tool with which 
ome aed 
women first pried open the doors of bus- 


and reports that soon there were not suf- Ast: 


=~ iness. They used it well: it helped them 





“ ~ = grow indispensable in offices. 
— Today millions of women type on Reming- 


a tons. A lucky few hundred thousand —in 
vali the Armed Forces, war plants, essential 


i fe industries — type on the Model Seventeen, ===: 


a the machine which has performed so bril- 
e liantly in this war. 

to at- 
m all More Remingtons have been bought than 
idship, 

tw any other make...and that’s your surest 


ier. He 


> Chi guarantee that Remington Rand’s “type- 


mere writer of tomorrow”, with a new and 
agai 

passed 
Com- 
to the 








smoother touch, a new and swifter action, 
is well worth waiting for! 
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Shrine, Shinto Valhalla, where the souls 
dead warriors supposedly rest. 
-. Suzuki struggled for three days to form 
a Cabinet. When he finally did. i it looked 
like a typical Japanese compromise with 
bureaucrats weighted against army men. 
But the key post of War Minister went to 


a man completely tied to the military" 


clique: Gen. Korechika Anami. 

Anami had held the post of Chief of 
Military Aviation which gave him ex of- 
ficio membership in the Supreme Military 
Counci!. In his career, he followed the cut 
and dried pattern, serving a minimum 
of time with troops. At the time of Pearl 
Harbor he was Vice War Minister while 
former Premier Hideki Tojo held both 
the War Ministry and Premiership. 


Over My Dead Body: Even as the 
Cabinet was being formed, Suzuki dole- 
fully admitted that the situation “war- 
rants not the least optimism whatever of 
our national survival.” Then on Sunday 
he broadcast to the nation: 

‘ “The hour is here, my countrymen! 
Every individual man and woman must 
steel himself for what is to come. It is my 
personal wish that we all throw ourselves 
into the fields of combat, and even over 
my dead body I will dedicate myself to 
our empire’s caus. and to ease the august 
mind of his gracious imperial majesty, 
the Emperor, who must not, nay, will not 
and cannot be our last Emperor of the 
1,000-year unbroken chain.” 
Significance —— 

Ever since the Yalta conference it had 
been expected that the Russians - would 
void the pact. It had been a matter of 
the eget i pportonen on both sides. As 

ed well enough for the So- 
ae * Japanese attack atthe time the 
Nazis were pressing on Moscow might 
have finished Russia. The Japanese 
thought it would. work out all right for 
them too. 

Denunciation. by the Russians appar- 
ently means that Moscow no longer fears 
an attack by the Japanese in the Far 
East. The impending victory over Ger- 
many and the Allied successes in the Pa- 
cific have changed the strategic picture. 
Whether they have changed it enough to 
make a Soviet attack on Japan ible is 
another matter. Despite the double-track- 
ing of the Trans-Siberian railway and the 
construction of a considerable war indus- 
try in the Far East, the Russian position 
is still basically what it was at time 
of the first war with Japan in 1904. 
The wae mri te end of a 
tremend ig supp vrs Pro. 
aid. This aid sould come Soy nang the 
United States and would simone certainly 

involve the seizure of the Kurile Islands 
by the American Navy and the establish- 
meat of a supply line into Siberian ports. 

The radical shift in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment meant that the Japs could read 
the on the wall. Formation of the 
Suzuki probably indicated that 





. was also pushed through the Diet giving 


NEwswery 


U. 8. Signal Corpe from ‘Associated Press 


Wehrmacht Wacs: These husky Ger- 
man girls were training as telephone 
and telegraph operators in a signal corps 
school when the American Ninth Army 
captured the school and put the Wacs 
under guard, as prisoners of war. 








peace proposals would be made at some 
time in the future. It was a defeat for the 

army clique which put Japan into the 
war and has been running it ever since. 
But it was a qualified defeat. 

The army still maintains a firm grip 
on the political structure of Japan. Just 
two weeks ago, it took control of the 
Sure Victory party—Japan’s only political 
party—when Gen. Jiro Minami, one of 
the most ruthless of the firebrands, was 
made its head. An army-sponsored bill 






the military totalitarian control of Japa- 
nese life. Furthermore, through a peculiar 
provision of the Japanese Constitution, 
the War Minister is not appointed by the 
Premier. He is appointed by the army 
and since without a War Minister a Cab- 
inet canot be formed, this gives the army 
a virtual veto over any new government. 


And Then Throw It Away 


The Tokyo radio last week passed along 
a homey suggestion to Japanese house- 
wives—“delicious bread” made from saw- 
dust. The recipe: select sawdust from 
any tree (pre erably hormone-rich red 
pine), place it in the sun until crumbly, 
grind it into powder, then “steam or boi! ‘it 
= before ¢ whipping it intodo. zh. 
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Na’ Then, Move Along 
On V-E Day, the British Ministry of 


Labor announced last week, all employes . 


of the British Government will take off 
two days with pay; private industry is ex- 

ed to follow suit. In London, taxis 
and buses may be withdrawn from the 
Piccadilly district to clear a way for cele- 
brants, but bars will be open, and restric- 
tions held to a minimum. The capital’s 
bobbies have already been instructed to 
adopt a “fatherly manner” toward happy 
Londoners, with special attention to su 
way entrances. 


Lisb xn: Play Your Money, 
Name Your Favorite Poison 


Edward Weintal of NEwsweeEx’s Wash- 
ington Bureau, now on an overseas assign- 
ment, sends this account of life in Lisbon 
in the last days of Europe's worst war. 


Thirty-six hours out of curfew-bound 
New York, the wide-open Casino at 
Estoril, near Lisbon, seems like a relic of 
bygone days. At 3 a.m., the Wonder Bar 
which, but for the changing fortunes ‘of 
war, would be spelled Wunder-Bar, was 
crowded to capacity; in the nearby gam- 
bling rooms, sound Portuguese money 
changed hands at the rate of 50,000 
escudos ($2,000) a minute. Any brand 
of whisky, even those long unavailable in 
the United States or England, can be had 
here; Clipper arrivals from cigarette- 
starved New York sigh at the sight of 
Chesterfields freely sold at 100 escudos 
(U.S. $4) a carton. 

Old inhabitants insist that the place 
has lost its former punch. Gone are the 
wealthy refugees who, with their wealth, 
have left for what are believed now to be 
safer climes; gone are the swarms of Ger- 
mans who used to be Casino visitors. But 
rich Portuguese and a motley crowd from 
all the United Nations are ably taking 


their place. An occasional German mourn-_ 


fully sipping Pabst Blue Ribbon or Haig & 


Haig, or a maa group of Japanese serves’ 


as a reminder of Portugal's neutrality. 

The war has by-passed Portugal. No 
blood, sweat, and tears here; instead the 
backwash of war has brought prosperity. 
Portugal enjoys wealth which it has not 
known since the heyday of its empire. It 
is true that its fishermen still have to keep 
their families on what Americans consider 
a low standard of living, but Parliament 
has been summoned for April 25, and 
some day perhaps it will adopt reforms 
which will allow a better distribution of 
wealth and permit the fishermen to en- 
joy their catch. 


‘This Is London’: How to invest 
money is a problem here. Wide, beautiful 
autostradas link Portugal's cities but, as 
yet, there are few cars to use them. A 
group has built Lisbon’s most modern 
hotel, the Império, which, they say, is 
fashioned in Hollywood style, with bro- 
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HIS Chinese coolie carries 
5 gallons of oil in each con- 
tainer. His daily job is to walk 
10 miles and carry 10 gallons, 
for which he is paid 10c a day. 


Cheap transportation? Look. 
The consumer pays the exhor- 
bitant cost of one cent a gallon 
for 10 miles of overland trans- 
portation. The oil dealer has to 
content himself with a speed of 
one mile an hour in transit. The 
poor coolie earns only $3 a 
month. 


Here in America, your rail- 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
















Cheap 


: Transportation ? 


ad Se Let’s Look at the Facts! 


roads have invested more than 
26.5 billion dollars in equipment 
—an average of $15,000 per em- 
— Railroad workers are 
paid a standard of wages higher 
than anywhere else in the world. 
Yet, American tank car shippers 
find that here, ove cent can move 
a gallon of oil as far as 500 miles 
—not 10! 


It’s this principle of progres- 
Sive mass transportation which 


.-makes your railroads so vitally 


essential to our American way 


of life. 
(RIE) Suy 


Wor Bondy. 
ond Stompe 











ROAD TEST... from the humourous’ 
Elliott catalog of 1888, 


i] a, 8 
Tempus 1s Pugitiag 
Send today for your E"ree copy 


“The Stery ef a Rather and Sen 
oR 


Unserewing the Snecratable™ 
64 Fabulous, Fascinating Pages 


This choice bit of Americana tells the in- 
ventions story of the Elliotts, father and son, 
—awarded 211 pease between 1874 
and 1945. Originally ' . 
intended only to ad- | 
vertise the Elliott 
Addressing Ma- 
chines and type- 
writeable Address 
Cards, this unique 
book has gone — 
through three edi- 
tions. Over 125,000 
copies have been dis- 
tributed to enthusi- 
astic readers. 





Totally unlike any other setae The 
Story of a Father and Son or Unscrew- 
ing the Ifscrutable gives an amusingly 
gtaphic account of how in 1895)the older 
Elliott, inventing the low-wheeled trotting 
sulky, enabled the world champion trotting 
mare, Nancy Hanks, to beat her own record 
by seven breath-taking seconds ... how, 
too, Sterling Elliott created ‘“The Invention 
That Will Live Forever’*’—the steering 
mechanism of your car. And many others. 


This is the time to act! Write today, 
on your business letterhead, for your free 
copy of this interesting and unusual 64-page 
book. Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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caded walls, modernistic furniture, and a 
radio and typewriter in every room. The 
radio dials are marked for every station 
from Vilna to Winnipeg, but wherever 
they are set, the same thing is always 
heard—the sober accents of the BBC. 

Bill White* would love to know that 
the plumbing in authoritarian Lisbon is 
as sluggish as that in Communist Mos- 
cow and toilet paper is scarce. What 
there is is glossy on one side—why, 
no one knows. 


While Holland Starves 
Relief Authorities Race Death 


to Beat May 15 Famine Deadline - 


Every day 25 people die of starvation 
in The Hague, 40 in Rotterdam. By May 
15, the Dutch underground has estimated, 
all of Holland still controlled by the 
Germans will sink to famine level. Last 
week, the advance of the Canadian First 
Army gave promise of liberation before 
the fatal deadline, but military success 


means only the beginning of a new bat- 


tle to rehabilitate a nation. 


Sweet Crackers vs. Death: In the 
great cities of Western Holland, the weak 
have died and those who were strong 
are now at the point of col- 





NEWSWEEK 





trucks at his disposal will hardly be 
enough to 2,500 tons of coal and 
2,000 tons of food daily—the minimum 
required to maintain gas and electric 
systems and allow the famished Dutch 
1,800 to 2,000 calories a day. 

Food_supplies for about three weeks 
are now stored: in liberated Southern 
Holland and in England another two 
months’ supply is ready for shipment. 
More than half the Dutch reserve is made 
up of sweet crackers—one of the most 
digestible foods for the undernourished. 
Cod-liver oil and concentrated vitamins 
are also ready for immediate distribu- 
tion and, for the second stage of relief, 
meat, fish, chocolate, sugar, salt, fats, 
and soup. Sulfa drugs, insulin, and other 
medical supplies are on hand, but there 
is an acute shortage of medical personnel 
available within Holland or from the 
Allies. 

In the liberated provinces, a pathetic 
stockpile is being built up by the Dutch 
themselves. There, when they reach the 
daily 2,000-calorie level, hundreds of 
Dutch men and women put aside some 
part of their rations for friends and rela- 
tives in the north. 

In London, Queen Wilhelmina’s gov- 
ernment has a second plan for Dutch 
reconstruction after preliminary relief. 
Some small-scale work has already be- 





lapse. In the countryside, un- 
like Italy and Greece, the - 
farms have been stripped and 
there are no stocks to supply 
the cities even if transporta- 
tion were available. Condi- 
tions are so distressing that 
relief has been made re- 
sponsibility of the Allied mili- 
tary and given a priority 
second only to that of opera- 
tional supplies. Under the 
command of a British officer, 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Gallo- 
way, the greatest relief job of 
the war will be undertaken in 
the Netherlands. 

If supplies can go by sea, 
in Dutch ships released from 
the Allied shipping pool, 
transport will not be diffi- 
cult. But the Germans may 
dig in for siege in Dutch 
ports as they have in France, 
and if they withdraw they 
are likely to destroy the har- 
bors. Thus the Allies are 
forced to plan land routes— 
in an area 25 per cent flooded. 
Many road and rail bridges 
are out, and canals are 
blocked. About the only 
choice Galloway will have 
after occupation is to follow 
the crowded military roads 
used by the army. Even then, 


*William L. White, author of the 
book, “‘Report on 








Occupation Loot: On a battered curbing in the 
German town of Buffledorn? a 5-year-old tries a 


Resins -~ cigar dropped by a GI on his way to Frankfurt. 
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gun in the liberated area, where coal 
mines are reopening. On Walcheren Is- 
land an occasional acre of soggy, re- 
claimed land now shows above the 
waters, the result of patchwork re- 
pairs to some dikes. American pump- 
ing machinery will speed up the job 
of reclaiming the farmlands from fresh- 
water inland floods. But if the Ger- 


mans blow up the sea dikes, pumping 


will not be anti to reclaim salt-soak 


soil, and the Dutch may demand German 


territory in recompense. 

For the second stage of reconstruction 
the Dutch have worked out a master 
plan now in the hands of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington. It ‘calls 
for the shipment, within six months of 
liberation, of more than 3,000,000 tons 
of supplies including raw materials and 
machinery, some of it already contracted 
for with the United States, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Britain. Its inventory 
ranges from the needs of the humblest 
housewife to the cranes, wharves, light- 
ers, and minesweepers for the wrecked 
ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
which will have to be repaired before the 
plan can be put into effect. 


Berlin: Big Game? 


Three men in German Army uniforms 
flagged down a Berlin-bound blue limou- 
sine on the broad Avus speedway at 3 
p.m. March $1. Shots echoed through the 
Grunewald, a fashionable Berlin suburb 
where Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels OF other high Nazis live. The 
driver and two passengers fell dead. For 
capture of their assassins, Berlin police 
offered the sizable reward of 100,000 
marks (from $10,000 to $40,000 at var- 
ious rates of exchange). 

That was the story, pieced together last 
week from the close-mouthed Berlin radio 
and speculative Stockholm reports. Ber- 
lin did not identify the victims but the 
limousine and the big reward suggested 
important Nazis—either Goebbels or Gér- 
ing according to entirely unconfirmed and 
probably unreliable reports. 


Germany: ‘Hoo, Hoo, Hoo’ 


A new radio station broadcast over 
European air waves last week and identi- 
fied itself as the “werewolf transmitter.” 
The Nazis announced that German men, 
women, boys, and girls were now oper- 
ating as an underground organization 
called the “werewolves”* to avenge “the 
blood and tears of our men . ... of our 
raped women and murdered children” 
by risking death “daily and joyfully.” 

The official radio added that were- 
wolves had assassinated the Allied-ap- 
pointed Mayor of Aachen. The “were- 
wolf transmitter” also claimed as its prey 
a number of American Army officers, and 





wolves,” in legend servants of the devil, 

sh, a ‘by Night into wolves, in fact depraved hu- 

fin beings possessed an appetite for rew human 
sn. 








: perfect mountain climate 
helps produce this perfect 


Fist there is the fertile mountain soil, 
enriched by tropic rains and warmed by a tropic 
sun. Then there is the clean, fresh mountain air 
—and the clear mountain water. These climatic 
conditions, perfect for rum-making, help give Ron 
Merito its rare and distinctive mountain flavor. 
You’re missing a treat until you try this superb 
“mountain rum” in your favorite rum drink. 
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gave a wishful preview of more terror- 
ism by threatening to kill Bernard M. 
Baruch if he set foot on German soil. The 
climax came when a woman radio singer, 
“Lily the Werewolf,” howled the “Were- 
wolf Song”: 
I am so savage; I am filled with rage, 
Hoo, hoo, hoo. 
Lily the Werewolf is my name; I 
bite, I eat, I am not tame, 
Hoo, hoo, hoo. . 
My werewolf teeth bite the enemy, 
And then he’s done and then he’s 
gone. . 
Hoo, hoo, hoo. 


The Hungry Locusts 


Westward, against the main stream of 
Allied tanks and trucks, an ever-swelling 
countercurrent poured last week—Rus- 
sians too weary to smile; Frenchmen in 
mustard-brown uniforms or _ civilian 
clothes topped by jaunty berets, march- 
ing four abreast and singing; Belgians 
jammed into ancient automobiles, waving 
tricolor flags; Dutchmen, Czechs, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, and Poles, afoot, on motor- 


cycles and bicycles, or riding horses stolen * 


from the Germans. Many looted German 
stores, factories, and farms as they went 
along. At Fiirstenberg in Western Ger- 
many, Russian slave workers took over 
the rich estates_of Count Metternich, 
curator of art for all German-occupied 
territory, established a Communist com- 
munity, and served themselves steak 
three times a day. : 

Tens of thousands of what the Arm 
calls DP’s—displaced persons — were 
sweeping across occupied Germany. Soon 
there might be millions; the Reich held 
at least 11,000,000 slave workers and 
prisoners of war. 

The hordes of DP’s posed an enor- 
mously difficult problem for the Allied 
armies, whose supply services were al- 
ready heavily taxed. One American cap- 
_ tain tried unaided to handle 20,000 slave 
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Slaves’ revenge: When Russian slave laborers met a German civilian policeman in Bonn, they attacked, chased and won 


laborers. In the Third Army area, west- 
bound Army trucks carried displaced per- 
sons to concentration points such as 
Frankfurt, where they received emer- 
gency feeding, medical aid, and shelter. 

But in the Ninth Army area, drivers 
were ordered not to pick up DP’s and to 
discourage them from moving prema- 
turely. Only six doctors and four United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration nurses were available for DP’s 
in that area. Four UNRRA teams had 
been assigned to help displaced persons; 
the Ninth asked for ten more. 

Near Eselheide about 8,500 Russians 
and 110 Frenchmen were held in a grim, 
muddy camp which the Ninth Army 
overran. The French were reasonably 
well treated, but the Russians had ex- 
isted like animals for three years, eating 
thin soup and 9 ounces of black bread 


‘daily, dying of starvation, disease, and 


wanton murder. Only 2 per cent of the 
camp’s first Russian prisoners were still 
alive; 80,000 Russians were buried in an 
enormous mass cemetery nearby. 

When American tanks roared up, 
starved, maddened Russians stormed a 
supply shack and fought like beasts for 
the food inside. One man seized a loaf of 
black bread; a dozen hands tore it to 
shreds. Men wolfed raw cabbages and 
struggled over a handful of spilt flour. 
Some devoured stray kernels of grain 
from the ground. 


The Disinherited: The liberated 
slaves and prisoners were in all stages of 
spiritual breakdown. Some gaunt, stupe- 
fied Russians and Poles lay silent, un- 
willing to get up for fod@ or anything 
else. Some utterly broken slaves turned 
to their former German masters for or- 
ders. The French showed the most spirit 
and enthusiasm for freedom; they had 
apparently been the best treated of the 
foreigners. But postwar Europe was sad- 
dled with millions of neurotic, bewildered 
men and women repatriated from the 
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Reich, and children warped by Nazi 
cruelty. Most would not become normal 
citizens of their homelands for months 
or years; many would never recover. 

For people long exposed to starvation, 
brutality, and fear, the liberated were 
surprisingly orderly. No mass onslaughts 
against the Germans occurred. A few 
settled personal scores, as described by 
Bill Downs, Newsweek and CBS war 
correspondent: 

“This case happened just east of the 
Rhine, where a Russian remained to 
watch the Allies move in. He cut a star - 
from a piece of red paper and pinned it 
on his hat to show he was a former Red 
Army man. It seems he had been badly 
treated, particularly by a farmer’s daugh- 
ter who was a Hitler Maiden and took de- 
light in trying to prove the Russians were 
second-class human beings. 

“When he was liberated, the Russian 
took the Hitler Maiden behind a barn. 

“It might under ordinary conditions be 
called rape, but this case comes under 
the heading of justice.” 


The Czechs: Homecoming 


On the Slovakian hillsides, flags waved 
on cottages, and peasants stopped the big 
car to make victory offerings of bread and 
salt. Their long-exiled President, Eduard 
Benes, had returned to Czecho-Slovakia. 
He quickly named a new provisional gov- 
ernment. The former Catholic Premier, 
Mgr. Jan Sramek, stepped down to the 
post of Deputy Premier. 

His successor: Zdenek Fierlinger, for- 
mer Ambassador to Moscow, and a Soviet 
favorite. Of Fierlinger’s Cabinet three 
Ministers were Communists and two 
members of the left-wing “Slovak In- 
ternal Resistance.” Benes retained the 
man without whom any Czecho-Slovak 
Cabinet would be almost unthinkable: 
the urbane, half-American Foreign Min- 
ister, Jan Masaryk, son of the father of 
his country. 








Wherever he goes... 


a bit of home goes with him 


Knowing how much your man in the service misses you, how 
often he thinks of you, make sure that he always has a 
“pocketful of home” wherever he goes. Send him some of 
these bright, happy, real-as-life Minicolor Prints ... 


™., Made from Kodak Bantam or 35-mm. Kodachrome Film 
in ICO OF transparencies, these full-color photographic enlargements 
reproduce the natural beauty of the original transparencies. 


Prints Three sizes. Order through your Kodak dealer ... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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This is a pair of General Motors series 71 
Diesel engines built side by side, delivering 
their power through a single shaft. Itis Detroit 
Diesel engineers’ answer to an urgent call for a 
lot of dependable Diesel power in a small space. 


Some of the jobs assigned the basic series 71 
power units in ‘‘Singles,’’ ‘‘Twins,’”’? and 
“Quads” are among the toughest on the 
books today—powering landing craft and 
driving Army M-3, M-4 tanks and M-10 
tank destroyers. 


It takes “coomph”—plenty of it—to plow a 
tank through hip-deep mud, to lift it out of 
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SAVING BOTH SPACE AND WEIGHT 


shell craters, to keep it hot after the enemy 
—to beach and extricate a landing craft 
when the breakers are running high. 


So it is easy to look ahead and see how these 
‘“‘multiple’’ Diesels will take hold of the 
countless jobs of industry and perform them 
equally well—particularly where the ratio of 
power to weight or space is of prime im- 
portance. 


And remember, these ‘‘Twins” and ‘‘Quads,”’ 
like the single sixes, share all the important 
developments which General Motors has con- 


- tributed to Diesel science. 


ENGINES . .15 to 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
ENGINES ..150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland T!, Ohio 


POWER LOCOMOTIVES ..... oe EO a aiid coin 0 
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New Faces for Heroes 


Scores of wounded Canadian soldiers, 
brought back to England from bloody 
Dieppe beaches in 1942, showed the dev- 
astating effect of mortar bombs. and 
grenades in mutilated faces. A young 
| Toronto surgeon, Lt. Col. Stuart Gordon, 
decided the time had come to experiment 










‘sargeon: Use soft, cancellous bone (the 
fmalleable, porous material found in bones 
‘between the soft core of the marrow and 
ithe hard exterior “block” bone) to make 
-bo ne grafts. 

* Last week the National Defense De- 










one of the. most revolutionary develop- 
ments in’ plastic surgery to come out 0: 
this war. At Christie Street Military Hos- 
pital, Toronto, where he returned six 
‘months ago, Gordon has perfected his 
technique and has accomplished wonders 
with shattered veterans. Usually he takes 
_cancellous bone from the patient’s hip 
bone, chipping it away in small flakes 
and pressing tie flaky substance into the 
cavity. Within about 28 days it becomes 
as hard as block bone. 
Because this type of bone can 













with an idea suggested by an English ~ 


partment in-Ottawa.credited Gordon with 
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available for overseas service last fall, all 
Canadians serving overseas—about 700,- 
000 since 1989—were volunteers. ) 


-@ The army would serve with the United 


States Army, but naval and air forces 
would serve with the British Navy and 
the Royal Air Force. Army personnel re- 
turning from Europe would: be given 30 
days’ leave and then special training be- 
fore dispatch to the Pacific. 

@ A “modest” force, including army and 
air-force units, would be left in Europe 
for the occupation of Germany. 


Zombies on a Holiday 


Last week’s score“6n the Zombies 
(Home Defense Army troops) who ran 
away last January when the government 
tried to send them overseas as conscripts 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 29): 

Douglas Abbott, parliamentary assist- 
ant to Defense Minister A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, said desertions in the Ca- 
nadian Army since 1989 totaled 18,943 
and compared favorably with the per- 


centage of desertions in other Allied, 


armies. Of 6,311 absent on Jan. 16, 4,082 
were still AWOL on March 31. Of these, 
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2,400 were from Quebec, 1,000 from the 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta, 450 from Ontario, 150 
from the Pacific Command, and 100 from 
the Maritimes. 

In spite of desertions, 11,836 conscripts 
were included in the 80,000 reinforce- 
ments sent overseas in the last year and 
2,400 Home Defense troops volunteered 
for overseas service since Nov. 1. The 
army Overseas now numbers 285,000 and 
175,000 are in Canada. 

Abbott said it would be “fair to as- 
sume” conscription would be abandoned 
in Canada wheri the war in Europe ends. 


The Braumeisters 


Thirsty Ontario folk, rationed to 26 
ounces of liquor a month, were envious 
last week of the citizens of Monteith, 
Ont., who were reported to be buying 
bootleg liquor which German prisoners 
of war distill from potato peelings and 
other vegetable refuse. : 

Monteith residents were quoted by The 
Toronto Evening Telegram as saying 
there was “nothing unusual” in the re- 
port. Many produced empty bottles which 
they said they had purchased full from 
soldier guards at the nearby prison camp 
for $4 a bottle. One Monteith citizen 
said: “It costs enough to buy, but it’s 
worth it. Those German fellows reall 
know how to make liquor. 








be molded and shaped so easily, 
its use is more practical than the 
outmoded metal plates, or the 
older use of “block” bone, pains- . 
ey ae by pane to fit. The 
iggest job of plastic surgery yet 
undertaken at Christie S$ 
Hospital—rebuilding most of 
soldier’s skull, including a cofh- 
pletely new eye socket 
cheek bone—was done entirely 
with cancellous bone. 














Volunteers Only 


In Parliament last week Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King gave 
the first general outline of his 
government’s Pacific war policy: 
@ Canadian - forces stoi» be 
wm used chiefly in the north and 
central areas of the Pacific the- 
ater. (The Ottawa Citizen re- 
called that “large forces of Ca- 
nadian troops have been en- 
gaged in winter war rehearsal 
in Western Canada under con- 
ditions similar to that which 
might be experienced in North- 
em Manchuria.”) In numbers 
they would be “very much less” 
than those employed in the Eu- 















size of the force. 

¢ All 1 serving in the 
Pacific would be volunteers. 
(Until 16,000 conscripts of the 
Home Defense Army were made 







a 





Fighting Family: Pot. Minnie Howe of Colling- 
ropean theater. Transport fa- ‘ 
cilities would strictly limit the wood, Ont., a cook with the Canadian Women’s Army 


Corps in London, is shown above with her son, L/Cpl. 
James Howe. Twice wounded, James spent his last 
leave avith his mother. His brother, Harry, was killed 
last October in Belgium; his sister, June, is serving 
with the CWAC in Washington. 










Canadien Army Photo 


Immediately, camp authori- 
ties and officers at district mili- 
tary headquarters described the 
story as “all nonsense,” but three 
days later they admitted that 
guards had found two stills and 
35 gallons of liquor in the prison 
compound. 


Canadian Trends 
Peace Flood: Canada will 


abandon liquor rationing, which 
was imposed in 1942, as soon as 
the war ends in Europe. Ware- 
house stores of spirits total 30,- 
000,000 gallons, more than am- 
ple to meet immediate needs. 


Co-op Tax: A royal commis- 
sion investigating the taxation of 
cooperatives in Canada is ex- 
rene to recommend that they 

taxed. They are tax-free now. 


Help Mines: As an aid to 
postwar employment, the fed- 
eral government plans to give 
provincial governments finan 
assistance in building highways 
into mining areas. 


Dollar Parity: Foreign-ex- 
change ‘experts in Canada are 
predicting the Canadian dollar 
will be at parity with the United 
States dollar after the war. It is 


pegged now at a discount of 10 
cents in New York. 








Acme 


Rio to Moscow: Twenty-seven years of estrangement ended on April 2 when 
Ambassadors Carlos Martins of Brazil and Andrei A. Gromyko of Russia reestab- 
lished normal relations between the two countries at Washington. 
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The Court Speaks 


For the first time since the June 1943 
revolution, the Argentine Supreme Court 
challenged the government last week by 
declaring three of its decrees unconsti- 
tutional. 

The decrees were not in themselves 
important. They sought to amend the 
property expropriation law, to create a 
new court of appeals im the Chaco Terri- 
tory, and to transfer a federal judge from 
one city to another. But the implications 
of the decision were clear, and the court 
underlined them by saying that to recog- 
nize the right of a man or a group of men 
to exercise full legislative powers would 
be incompatible with constitutional rule. 
The court thus seemed to join the forces 
which are demanding elections and res- 
toration of popular government in order 
to reconcile the country’s internal policy 
with the new democratic trend of its for- 


eign policy. 


The Press Cheers: ~—— Buenos Aires 
press applauded, and yap et the point. 
La Raz6n asked: “Is transitory gov- 
ernment, with limited facilities in the 
legislative sphere, in a position to face the 
grave and transcendental problems cre- 
ated by changing economic and social 
circumstances, in the internal and inter- 
national spheres?” 

Other signs of public pressure: Sixteen 
labor unions petitioned for restoration of 
freedom of organization, the right to 


strike, and the reopening of closed unions. 
At La Plata 20,000 ing-house — 
ers walked out in prcet against la 
Students turned the celebration o the 
40th anniversary of the National Teach- 
ers’ Institute into a noisy, pro-democratic 
demonstration during which a picture of 
Argentina’s nineteenth-century dictator, 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, was burned in the 


Street. 


Argentina: Together Again 

. The Americas were reunited this week. 
In response to Argentina’s declaration of 
war on the Axis the twenty other repub- 
lics recognized the Argentine Govern- 
ment, thus ending a diplomatic quaran- 
tine of more than a year. On its part, the 
Argentine Government followed up with 
an anti-Axis campaign that sounded like 
business. 


All nationals of Germany and Japan 
resident in Argentina were ordered to 
register as “aliens under surveillance” and 
their funds . and properly were omer 
under government contro 
hunt for. German spies, - = re 
sym ad resulted by 4 in 

arrest of 700 persons. Most important 
of all, confiscation of Axis companies was 
decreed. This will give the government 
possession of 150 firms, mostly German, 


worth an estimated $40,000,000. 

The bag of prisoners was reported to in- 
clude Don Federico (né Fritz) Mandl, 
former Austrian munitions magnate and 
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~an ex-husband of Hedy Lamarr. The day 
> before his arrest the government had na. 








tionalized Industria Metalirgica y Plis. 
tica Argentina (IMPA), a. black-listed 
firm manufacturing plastics, metal prod. 
ucts, and airplanes in which Mandl was 
said at one time to hold a majority stock 
interest. 
Mandi has been in Argentina since the 
Nazis overran Austria in 1938, and is said 
to have brought a considerable part of his 
reputed $60,000,000 fortune to Buenos 
Aires. He is a heavy investor in cattle 
ranches, shipping concerns, and indus. 
companies including armament firms. 
One of his interests was a bicycle factory. 
An Argentine version of a story which 
used to be popular in Germany told of 
how a man who bought one of the bi- 
cycles wrote: “I have faithfully followed 
the instructions on the box, but every. 
time we put the bicycle together it turns 


out to be a machine gun.” 


Mexico: Sinarquismo 
Opponents. of the rightist, nationalistic 
year uista movement in Mexico congrat- 
themselves prematurely last sum- 
9 whe the government suppressed the 
Sinarquista pone ad and forbade the 
organization to hold meetings in the eight 
states in which it had been most active. 
For neither the frowns of the govern- 
ment nor a reported split within its own 


ranks destroyed the movement. By fall it 


was operating much as usual, under 
cover. And after.a recent meeting of 1 
thousand regional jefes (chiefs), leaders 
announced officially that they were open- 
ly resuming their activities. 

The Sinarquista bulletin stated that the 
leaders would follow their original pro- 
gram, aimed at “implantation of the Chris- 
tian social order” and “the salvation of 


_ Mexico.” They were at pains to empha- 


size, however, that “Sinarquismo is not 
governed by the church, whose aims are 
igher and more elevated.” 
The first shots of their new campaign 
were fired at the government Partido 
de la Revolucién Mexicana (PRM). 


_ Brazil: Hats-in-Ring 


Brazil’s somewhat obscure Presidential 
campaign began to take definite shape 
last week as a contest between two pow- 
erful army leaders. Brig. Gen. Eduardo 
Gomes formally accepted his nomination 
by groups opposed to President Getulio 

Vargas. The following day War Min- 
ister Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, assailed 
by Gomes’s followers as an “official” can- 
didate, tacitly entered the race by out- 
lining the program he would follow if 
elected. 


President Vargas had not modified his 
earlier statement that he would not run. 
But commentators saw the possibility that 
the contest between Gomes and Dutra 
might become so violent that Vargas 
would either present a compromise. cat- 
didate or becvine one himself. 
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Washington’s Reconversion Pattern 
Is. Vague, but Controls Will Linger 


Directions for Business 
Probably Will Remain in Force 
but Be Gradually Revoked 


The road to victory was conceived and 
built in four sections: thinking, blue- 
printing, training, and action. Pearl Har- 
bor marked the end of the first and pro- 
vided enthusiasm for the other three. D 
Day in Europe, June 6, 1944, marked 
the beginning of the fourth. 

The road back could have been con- 
structed by the same pattern. Perhaps 
in retrospect it will seem equally well de- 
fined. But last week American business, 
in the middle of the final phase of the 
war, also found itself beginning to travel 
all sections of the road to peace: 


First, Thinking: Much of private in- 
dustry already has worked out broad 
policies for postwar development. But 
these plans naturally are contingent upon 
national and world conditions. In the 
field of governmental policy the 
outlines ~are somewhat hazy. 
After laboring to put together 
his thoughts on _ methodical, 
gradual reconversion, James F. 
Byrnes has resigned as Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion (NEWSWEEK, 
April 9). His successor, Fred 
M. Vinson (see page 70), will 
have a chance to give meaning 
to the last part of the title. 
Elsewhere there have been these 
clues to postwar economic 
thinking. 

President Roosevelt—“Victory, 

_ without the use for abundance 
of the powers we have devel- 
oped in the production for war, 
would be, indeed, a hollow vic- 
tory.” (The President com- 
mended a statement by the ad- 
visory board of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Recon- 
version calling for full employ- 
ment “under our system of com- . 
petitive free enterprise.” ) 

Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. said the gov- 
ernment would do everythin 
in its powér to convene a worl 
trade conference of the princi- 
pal trading nations within the 
next year. In effect, he removed 
trade problems from the San 
Francisco conference agenda 


and turned another spotlight on the im- 
portance of commerce in plans for a 
lasting peace. 

Veterans Administrator Frank  T. 
Hines told the American Legion employ- 
ment conference in Washington that pri- 
vate employers must be prepared to find 
1,825,000 new jobs for returning service- 
men in the first year after V-E Day and 
to restore 880,000 others to their old jobs. 

Bernard Baruch, in London to gather 
intelligence for President Roosevelt, pre- 
dicted a wave of prosperity in the United 
States that would last five to seven years 
after the war, regardless of what is done 
or not done. : 

On the business side, Beardsley Ruml, 
New York Federal Reserve Bank chair- 
man and treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., suggested that owners’ dividends be 
limited and that “residual profit” be paid 
to the one or two individuals who may be 
responsible for the success of a business. 


Second, Blueprinting: Production 
planning involves machine tools, the true 
sinews of industry. Household-appliance 





Reconversion will mean fewer giant aircraft tires and 
more like the 6.00 by 16 shown:here with President 


E. J. Thomas of Goodyear 


and equipment builders in general need 
no retooling. On the other hand, war pro- 
duction has taken a number of the tools 
which the automobile plants used in turn. 
ing out 1942 models, and the industry 
now figures that 5,000 additional ma- 
chine tools are needed before civilian 
automobile production can start rolling 
again. 

The retooling problem will be one of 
the first major worries of Henry P. Nel- 
son, former International Harvester pro- 
duction executive who was appointed by 
War Production Board Chairman J. A. 
Krug to supervise automobile reconver- 
sion. Nelson has been with the WPB and 
its predecessor since 1941. 

About 800 of the 5,000 needed tools 
can be picked up from government sur- 
plus material, the auto makers believe. 
But the procedure is too slow, govern- 
ment listings too unreliable, and delivery 
too uncertain, they complain. (Krug and 
leading representatives of the automotive 
industry jo: in denying reports that 


‘250,000 cars had been authorized for the 


latter part of this year. Another rumor, 
that Krug had suggested, and the auto 
makers rejected, a plan to make un- 
branded cars, drew no comment from re- 
sponsible executives. ) 

Steel is another basic factor in recon- 
version. Steelmakers think they can pro- 
duce plenty without starving the Pacific 
war program. It will become available 
for civilian. production as rapidly_as the 
WPB can reorganize its outdated priority 
system. Although the Controlled Mate- 
_ ‘vials Plan superseded the old L 
and M (limitation and material) 
orders, the orders never were 
revoked. The WPB’s problem 
now is to ease up its control of 
steel—without provoking a mad 
scramble. / 


Third, Training: When it 
comes to retraining discharged 
veterans for their new civilian 
jobs, the WPB quietly ducks 
out. Its Training Within In- 
dustry program, credited with 
valuable aid in speeding up the 
flow of war material, is not 
being used on_ reconversion 
problems. But alert business or- 
ganizations are well along with 
highly specialized _ retraining 
programs, some of them based 

_ on TWI ‘methods. 

Wartime cooperative training 
efforts are to be retained in 
some cases. The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce war prob- 
lems school, for example, has 
held recent sessions, on surplus 
disposal and is now planning 
others on specific problems of 
reemployment, sales organiza- 
tion, and postwar public policy. 


Fourth, Action: The govern 
ment is cutting back its war 
orders almost daily, but as 








“There ought to be an agency in 
the world that would go up and 
down, seeking out capable men 
wherever they may be found and 
turning them ‘to account.” 

This was the thought Thomas 
J. Foster developed in action, per- 
haps without knowing the source 
of these words by a f 
teenth century scientist. As pub- 
lisher of a weekly coal mining 
journal, Foster discovered the 
thirst for technical education ex- 
isting among numbers of- mine 
workers. 

First through the columns of his 
paper and then through a home 
study School of Mines, he under- 
took to seek out capable men hand- 
icapped by their lack of exact 
knowledge. ‘That's how the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools 
were founded in 1891. 

With the success of the minin 


pr School after School 
I, Cs. 


‘was organized and the — 


amous nine- . 





system was extended into nation 
after nation. “Great and deserving 
educational work” was the phrase 
another Thomas applied to 1.C.S. 
on its 15th anniversary. That was 
Thomas Alva Edison writing. 


Today, truly, the representatives 
of I. C. S. go up and down the 
world, searchin for competent 
men and aiding them to turn their 
capabilities to high account. 

A few years ago a committee of 
eminent scientists selected individ- 
uals deserving of Modern Pioneer 
medals for inventions contributing 
substantially to American indus- 
trial civilization. Of those . who 
received the re iS award, 59 
reported that they had enjoyed an 
1c. S. techrinal background: 





_ Graduates of these Schools have 


_ headed the Society of Mechanical 


Engineers . . . the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers .. . the 
C. I. O. . . . and many. other 


national organizations, 


In. recent 30-day periods, the 


- Schools have received as many as 


635 letters from students and 
graduates testifying to advance- 
ments. In a period of: 120 days, 
1,920 such letters were received 
. » . most. of them from currently 
active students. 


Capable men, the I.C.S. records 
show, are to be found everywhere. 
Our constant striving is to be bet- 
ter equipped for contributing to 
their training in technical and 


commercial subjects. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
: " SCRANTON: 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in principe! cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada and Great Britain 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


\ 
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Pal Pioneered, Perfected and Patented the 


Hollow Ground blade—a different, modern 
blade. Shaves with just a “Feather Touch” 
because Pal is flexible in the razor — 
follows facial contours. No need to “bear 
down”. Blades last longer, too. Try them. 





Worth Watching For! 


ALL NEW 


GAR WOOD 
Post-War BOATS 


NEW DESIGNS—PT and Novy- 
pe bottoms. 
NEW ENGINEERING—War-born 
improvements for unsurpassed 
| performance. 
H NEW STYLING—Deluxe Run- 
abouts, open and sedan Utilitv 
models including the famous 
“Overniter”. 
Deolers: A few territories 
still available. Write. 


GAR woop 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


BOAT DIVISION 
MARYSVILLE 
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quietly as possible. The moment. that 
the organized resistance of Germany 
ends, industry will suffer cutbacks right 
and left. Some of the major slashes may 
reach 90 per cent, but the Army and 
Navy will be slow to make outright can- 
cellations and may continue to give plant 
managers 60 days’ notice. 
Straws in the reconversion wind: 

@ Cutbacks in Army procurement of cot- 
ton duck during April were predicted in 
the textile industry. Duck is being pro- 
duced at the rate of 900,000,000 yards 
annually, and any cutback would tend 
to increase the civilian supply. : 

@ One reason for the textile shortage has 
been military tire-cord requirements for 
an abnormal amount of the nation’s rayon 
and cotton spinning facilities for tire 
making. Two changes reported under 
consideration by the WPB last week 
would ease the tire-cord situation and 
thus make more cotton and rayon avail- 
able for civilian production: (1) a plan 
to boost rayon cord capacity by 20 per 
cent to ease the load on cotton mills, and 
(2) a planned 25 per cent cutback in 
military tire requirements after V-E Day. 
@ Despite denials that new cars had been 
authorized, the undertone of feeling in 
Detroit was that they would be, and 
soon, and that a 250,000 figure for Oc- 
tober, November, and December this 
year might not be a bad guess, although 
the industry needs to operate at double 
that rate to make a profit. 


Significance -~—~— 


President Roosevelt’s implied promise 
to use “the powers we have developed in 
the production for war” to promote the 
more abundant life after the war sub- 
stantiates a widespread belief among 
businessmen that the government intends 
to keep its wartime powers during the 
period of reconversion. Beginning in 
1938, new government powers have been 
derived from emergencies; the period of 
reconversion will be another emergency. 


However, there will be strong pressure 


'* to remove material controls when V-E 





Day comes. They'll be revoked by de- 
grees except in cases where an actual 
shortage continues to exist. 

Steps urgently needed in any Washing- 
ton policy looking toward an orderly re- 
conversion are (1). complete overhauling 
of priorities, and (2) complete overhaul- 
ing of surplus-disposal procedures. 

Nobody knows exactly what Washing- 
ton’s final pattern for reconversion is 
going to be, but it is a safe guess that 
unless more foresight is put into the blue- 
printing stage than has been apparent, 
the road back to peaceful business will 
be an even madder scramble for mate- 
rials than was the road to war production. 


Vinson: Shortstop 


When Fred M. Vinson took the oath 
of office as Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion last week end, a well- 
seasoned ex-Kentucky politician, ex-Fed- 








_ _ Associated Press 
Cool Head: Kenneth Campbell, re- 
search engineer of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. of Paterson, N.J., last 
week won the Wright Brothers Medal 
for the outstanding technical article on 
aviation in 1944. The article described 
a nose-mounted, many-bladed cooling 
fan which gives an aircraft engine 200 
extra horsepower. 





eral-court judge, and anti-inflation line 
holder became head man of the home 
front. 

Vinson will get along with Congress 
because he used to be a member himself, 
and because he and most congressmen 
understand each other. He will get along 
with ' President Roosevelt because he 
stands pat on Democratic organization 
policies. He may not always see eye to 
eye with business, but Vinson and busi- 
nessmen understand each other, too. Al- 
though he can be expected to follow the 
New Deal political line, the Vinson 


_ habits of thought and action are more 


characteristic of business than of politics. 

Vinson was born in Louisa, Ky., in the 
living quarters of the county jail, where 
his father was jailer, on Jan. 22, 1890. 
He worked his way through Centre Col- 
lege, at Danville, where he played base- 
ball (shortstop) and basketball, and be- 
came an honor student. 

His first political job was Louisa city 
attorney, in 1913. First elected to Con- 
gress in 1924, he was defeated in 1928 
when Herbert Hoover carried Kentucky, 
but won again in 1930. 

In Congress Vinson slowly won recog- 
nition for his work on taxes. He became 
chairman of the Ways and Means sub- 
committee: on taxation and was instru- 
mental in enacting the undistributed- 
profits tax. 


A No-Man for F.D.R.: President 
Roosevelt appointed Vinson a judge of 
the District of Columbia Circuit Court of 


ass 2 > 
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Appeals in 1938, and he has been getting 
new appointments ever since: chief judge 
of the Emergency Court of. Appeals for 
price fixing in 1942; Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization in 1943; Federal Loan 
Administrator a few weeks ago, and Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, last week. 

As economic stabilizer, Vinson said 
“No,” and made it stick against strong 
pressure for a number of price increases, 
notably livestock and oil, and held out 
successfully for cost-of-living subsidies to 
roll back prices. But he couldn’t persuade 
Congress to vote $10,500,000,000 of ad- 
ditional taxes to fight inflation—the com- 
promise was $2,000,000,000—or to re- 
enact the bituminous coal law. In 1943, 
Vinson also came out second in wage 
bouts with coal miners and _ railroad 
workers, 

On the record, Vinson hasn’t fielded 
everything that came his way as infla- 
tionary shortstop, but the President 
couldn’t find a better one. The long-faced, 
long-armed, heavy-handed Kentuckian 
bears watching, his friends say, if Mr. 








Roosevelt decides against a fifth term in ~ 


1948. 


One Way to Figure 


On the second anniversary of President 
Roosevelt’s hold-the-line order, he made 
public last week a letter signed by his 
wartime directors of stabilization, prices, 
and food, and his War Labor Board 
chairman, ie the line had sagged 
—but only a little. According to this reck- 
oning, the cost of living had gone up 2.2 
per cent in the last two years. 

Thé figure was based on a Labor De- 
partment price index, which took 1935- 
39 prices as 100. or normal. Some item 
percentage changes: Food down 2.9, 
clothing up 12.1, rent up 2.8, house fur- 
—- up 15.4, fuel and utilities up 2.3, 
miscellaneous up 7.3. Civilians could onl 
wonder where the Washington officia 
bought their groceries, pants, furniture, 
coal, and “miscellaneous. 


Breakdown 


The Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. of 
Pittsburgh asked its 12,000 stockholders 
to criticize its 1943 report. One reply: “If 
the United States Government gets along 
with only one vice president, why do you 
need nine?” The 1944 report appeared 
last week. Four vice presidents were listed 
as honorary. Five work—an executive vice 
president and vice presidents in charge of 
sales, manufacturing, technical develop- 
ments, and a subsidiary. 


They Got It There 


On June 18, 1942, the Japs had taken 
Attu and Kiska in the Aleutian Islands 
and were menacing Dutch Harbor, the 
westernmost bastion of North America. 
At 6 p.m., flight superintendents of the 





















































































This cherubic little fellow (named Sam so you'll be on 
speaking terms with a soul) was a motor martyr. Brotherly 
love, pure and simple, bought Sam’s one-way ticket to the 
motor happy-hunting-ground. He endured a nightmare of 
hardship in Robbins & Myers’ research laboratory so that 
others of his kind might have longer life. It was like this. 


You know how the starter on your 
car starts the engine. Same thing 
with an electric motor. That first 
push or turnover “kick” is supplied 
by a starting switch. And when 
R&M engineers design a new 
switch, they test it with a thorough- 
ness that’s killing. That’s what hap- 
pened to Sam. He chanced to be a 
motor with a new type switch and, 
well... he was “it.” 





They hooked Sam up to a timing 
mechanism that threw his starting 
switch “on” and “off” every few 
minutes. Days, weeks, then months 
went by. Sam wasn’t grinning but 
he was bearing it. One morning, 
after several hundred thousands. of 
those gruelling starts and stops, 
they found Sam very still—his 
switch was a goner. dis 





Out of all this, R & M engineers 
learned—as they do continually— 
how to make ever better motors. 
These experts are always ready to 
talk over the user’s problems and 
they frequently save the other fel- 
low plenty of time, money, and 
effort. They can on your problems, 
too. (That also goes for problems 
of materials handling, ventilation, ' 
or pumping.) ; 


ROBBINS & MYERS © INC. serincrino, ono 


In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontarie 
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radioed orders to all available planes to 
drop their passengers at the nearest air- 
ports and head for Edmonton, Alta. There 
the transports picked up men, guns, am- 
munition, food, and medicine and rushed 
them to the defense of Dutch Harbor. 
The Jap threat was thwarted. 

This feat, recounted last week by the 
Air Transport Association, highlighted its 
report on three years of overseas opera- 
tions by the airlines for the Army Air 
Transport Command and the Naval Air 
Transport Service. : 


To the Rescue: The companies started 
the foreign service under individual gov- 
ernment contracts just after Pearl Harbor. 
They leased or sold 193 planes to the 
Army and Navy and furnished ground 
facilities, ‘ skilled personnel, including 
some 1,200 pilots to date, and adminis- 
trative know-how. . 

When the Marines on Guadalcanal 
were cut off, contract-carrier and Army 
planes kept them supplied: They flew the 
fuses for the tank-destroying shells which 
helped Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 
turn the tide at Alamein; one Stratoliner 
made seventeen round trips over the 
South Atlantic in three weeks. And the 
airlines have had a large share in evacuat- 
ing 800,000 sick and wounded by air. 

On round-the-world routes, the air- 
lines have carried 603,000,000 ton-miles 
of cargo and 2,582,000,000 passenger- 
miles. Frequently the going has been 
rugged. Enemy gunfire has damaged sev- 
eral planes; others have gone down under 
circumstances indicating enemy action. A 
continuous hazard has been foul weather. 

On the Iceland run, a pilot once was 
worried about a strange vibration in his 
plane. It turned out to be the passengers 
stamping their feet in a vain effort to 
keep warm. Regular commuters have es- 
tablished the honorary order of F.B.I. 
(Frozen Bastards of Iceland). 
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Cash Exports Drop, Spending Jumps, 
So United States Is Debtor Nation 


The United States has become a debtor 
nation. At the last reckoning as of Sept. 
30, this country owed a net balance of 
$1,200,000,000 to the rest of the world. 

This fact, reported by the Department 
of Commerce and discussed in the April 
Letter of the National City. Bank of New 
York, shocked those people who had re- 
garded the United States as “the world’s 
greatest creditor.” But to economists who 
had observed the outward torrent of dol- 
lars since Pearl Harbor, it came as no 
surprise. 


The Price of Power: In three war 
years, the United States bought $4,900,- 
000,000 more of goods and services from 
other countries than it sold. Two develop- 
ments accounted for the reversal of the 
normal “favorable” balance: (1) Exports 
for cash dropped and imports rose, re- 
flecting the urgent need for raw materials 
to supply war production; and (2) the 
government spent billions of dollars 
abroad on maintenance and pay for Army 
and Navy personnel. At the same time 
the United States provided some $35,- 
000,000,000 of Lend-Lease aid with no 
cash involved in the delivery. 

To foot the bill, America dug into its 
long-term investments very little. In 
terms of factories, bonds, and _ similar 
property, it still owns $4,400,000,000 
more in foreign countries than foreign 
citizens own here. But in bank deposits 
and other short-term accounts,.the United 
States lost heavily. It now owes $5,600,- 
000,000 in net short-term accounts to for- 
eign citizens. Thus, between 1939 and 
1944 an over-all asset of $1,800,000,000 
in long-term and short-term accounts was 





An American Export airliner loads 9,000 pounds of mail for Europe 


\ 


turned into a net debt of $1,200,000,000. 
While the war lasts, the country probably 
will go steadily deeper into hock. q 


Significance —~— 


The shift throws: new light upon re- 
sponsibility for woxld reconstruction. — 
America’s plunge into red ink, the first 
since before the last war, shows that its 
resources, including a gold nest egg of 
$20,800,000,000, not figured in the debt 
balance, have a limit. a 

Meanwhile, many countries, especially — 
in Latin America, are doing all right. | 
From their sales to the United States, 
they are piling up gold and dollar bal- | 
ances for the day when American goods ~ 
reappear on the market. This will provide — 
an initial stimulus to peacetime foreign — 
trade. And to the extent that the coun- } 
tries leave a portion of their credits un- | 
spent, they will erect a buffer against fu- © 
ture trade fluctuations. 


Chemically Speaking 


The petroleum industry normally caters | 
to a low-price, low-profit mass market for | 
gasoline and oil. Chemical companies fol- - 
low an opposite distribution pattern, sell- 
ing a comparatively small volume of | 
specialized products at comfortable mar- / 
gins. As a result, the chemical industry — 
makes 25 per cent more profit than the © 
oil industry on 20 per cent less business. 

Last week the New York engineerin 
firm of M. W. Kellogg Co. (now part of 
Pullman, Inc.) dangled these figures be- 
fore oil men who have been making syn- 
thetic rubber and its intermediate chemi- 
cals, aviation gasoline, and other syn- 
thetics, and who must decide whether to 
expand in chemical manufacturing after 
the war. Kellogg suggested that the oil 
industry cash in on its Synthol process 
for manufacturing both motor gasoline 
and chemical products cheaply from nat- | 
ural gas. With a Synthol plant, Vice Pres- 
ident Paul Ryan said, oil companies can 
make gasoline for 5 cents a gallon (or a 
shade under present crude-refining costs), 
Diesel fuel,. and a wide assortment of 
hydro-carbon . chemicals. Such a_ plant 
(reported first cost, $20,000,000), he 
estimated, would pay for itself in three 
years. 

Ryan cited three requisites for suc- 
cessful Synthol operation: (1) plant lo- 
cation near gas reserves good for at least 
ten years, (2) cheap water. transporta- 
tion, and (3) technical and marketing 
skill. Oil companies can use the process 
to compete with the old-line chemical 
companies or they can join forces, as 
the Texas Co. did last November, when, 
in conjunction with the American Cyan- 
amid Co., it formed the Jefferson Chem- 
ical Co., Inc. 








‘Whiskey Rolling to the Rackhouses to Age’’— painted at the distillery by William S. Schwartz 


87 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 
It’s as hard to describe fine whiskey as it is to make it—you must judge the 
goodness of Imperial by your own standards. Whiskey-wisdom gained 


by Hiram Walker, through all the years since 1858, makes the difference 
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It takes barrels of 
money to win a war. 
It takes all the money 
you can put into war 


bonds. Buy more... 
hold them! 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker and Sons Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois. 








“Oh Bob, I can hardly believe we’re 
really going. Are you certain we can 
afford it?” 


“We sure can, Honey. These stainless steel 
sleeper-coach trains make it easy on the 


pocketbook.” 





@ ‘Such comfortable seats.” @ ‘What a lovely loungecar. And to think this isourstouse, too."” @ “isn't this nice? I'll take the consomme and the roast chicken.”” 


“‘Best part of that is they're ours for the whole trip. Number- “These broad windews are something. | always thought “This is a good menu. They certainly do things right in this 
ed and ih No scrambling or overcrowding on this train.”’ ‘Observation Car’ was quaint, but | see what they mean.’’ diner.’’ thea 


_ are planning and dreaming of travel, when war’s emergencies are 
over. The railroads, too, are planning—to give you more and finer trains. 
You will see new stainless steel trains, built by Budd, many of them one- 
class or Sleeper-Coach trains which give you both luxury and economy. 
Budd builds of gleaming stainless steel for strength and safety—builds 
reclining chair cars of most modern type, sleeping cars, dining cars, 


@ ‘This is cozy. I'm going to sleep."” 


“Sleep tight—every minute you'll be saving money. With all H : 
tis sd ex cae evade ek are Weed tebe tavern and observation cars, and complete trains. 
erths."’ 


. > 
EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA, PA. » ) MOGs 


Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains. ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and highway truck trailers. Designers and 
mokers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD® system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Te is not the function of this 
column to police the radio for un- 
American propaganda, but we cannot 
resist commenting on a program of a 
few nights ago which literally pulled 
us out of our chair and started us pac- 
ing the floor. It was a half-hour dramat- 
ic program presented by the National 
Broadcasting Co. and _ its 


‘Poison Over the Air-Waves 


by RALPH ROBEY 


“The government must therefore 
assume direct responsibility for the 
citizens’ economic welfare. This to be 
accomplished by setting up a planned 
economy ... an economy directed by 


’ the government which will coordinate 


manpower, industry, money, and ma- 
terials .. . Spending for consumption 





affiliated stations. And be- 
yond doubt it was the most 
vicious and vitriolic attack 
upon political liberty and 
individual enterprise that 
we have ever heard, except 
from. those who admittedly 
do not believe in our form of 
government. 

The program started with 
a returning soldier driving 
along in his old car and then . 
stopping to ask which of two roads he 
should take to reach the “Postwar 
World.” One of the roads ahead is that 
of individual enterprise and is marked, 
it was explained by the “Narrator,” 
by “unemployment, idleness, disease, 
ignorance, squalor . . . broken-down 

acks, children running __ barefoot 
along grimy streets . . . closed-down 
factories . . . hungry. faces, broken 
bodies!” Then came various little skits 
showing all this, with the “Narrator” 
fmally breaking in to say: “Have you 
seen enough, Joe ... or do you want 
to go on? Do you want to see the 
wasted youth, wasted in idleness and 
numbing indifference? The older men, 
the first to be thrown by the wayside? 
Families losing their homes, farmers 


losing their usefulness?” 


Needless to say, Joe had seen 
enough and wanted to know about 
the other road, and the “Narrator” 
explained: “This is the road to full 
employment . . . William Beveridge’s 
blueprint for the postwar world—a 
blueprint for the elimination of idle- 
ness, the abolition of want, squalor, 
and ignorance, the prevention and 
treatmentofdisease.” Then“Beveridge” 
appeared on the scene, for the pro- 
gram was presumably simply a drama- 
tization of his book, “Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society.” 

Now listen to what “Beveridge” had 
to say ‘as he went along—and all of it 
without any semblance of refutation: 

“Except in times of war, the private- 
enterprise system has failed to provide 
enough jobs for all people willing and 
able to work... 








losing their farms, men and women 


must be kept at a steady, 
high level. And only the 
government has the power 
and the means to do that 
. ... The choice is between 
chaos and order, between 
free investment and_ rig- 
orous governmental con- 
trols.” 

Then the “Narrator” 
stepped in again. “This is 
the long-term program of 
planned outlay—a program 
to abolish, eliminate, and prevent the 
four giant evils of our society: want, 
disease, ignorance, and squalor.” Some 
more skits showing how this is done 
and the “Narrator” continued: “That’s 
the policy of full employment. It is 
not proposed here as a solution of all 
social problems . . . as a settlement of 
all issues of social justice. But it is a 


. Step in the right direction . . . a step 


which must be taken if men desire 
progress in the postwar world . . . if 
men would eliminate once and for all 
the giant evils which plagued civiliza- 
tion for the last thousand years.” 
The program ended with questions 
and answers of the “opposition”— 
every question designed to put the 
questioner in the worst possible light. 
For example, this is the statement put 
in the mouth of a “Manager”: “All I 
have to say is that this full employ- 
ment is all nonsense . . . dangerous 
propaganda . . . socialistic drivel. I 
say that full employment, combined 
with eee insurance and all 


_ the other dling devices, will re- 


move the incentive of effort of labor 
. . effort which depends on fear of 


starvation.” 


Truly if ever a distorted and in- 


accurate picture of the record and 


possibilities of the individual-enter- 
prise system has been presented to 
the American public, this was it. And 
it is not an adequate excuse merely 
to say that this was a dramatization 
of Beveridge’s book. This program, in 
effect, pled forthe destruction of 
America’s traditional form of govern- 
ment. Dramatic license does not go 


that far. 















Advertiscinen: 


WALL STREET 


Public Utilities: 
A Survey of Their Future 

The electric and gas industry influ- 
ences nearly every aspect of American 
life, either directly or indirectly. In 
order to bring into proper relation the 
importance and vastness of this enter- 
prise, the nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has prepared a searching survey en- 
titled: “Utititres—1945.” It reveals 
that nearly 29 million homes are illu- 
minated by electric energy and that, 
coincidentally, over 18 million U. S. 
families are literally “cooking with gas” 
—this, in addition to all the other serv- 
ices both gas and electric power provide 
in our national life. 


— UTILITIES -1945 





UTILITIES 1945: A giant still growing 


Fascinating and factual “UTILITIES 
—1945” details the vastness of this 
enterprise and also reveals how it has 
grown and influenced the growth of eco- 
nomic and social life. Coupled with a 
tribute to the courage and imagination 
which made the development of this 
great industry possible is a level- 
headed assessment of past and present 
management. “UTILITIES—1945” goes 
on to consider the effects of govern- 
ment regulation as well as prospects for 
further Federal.and municipal compe- 
tition. 

Included, too, is an estimate of future 
prospects and favorable and unfavor- 
able aspects of the industry as a whole. 








Finally, “Utmitres—1945” offers pro- 
spective investors detailed factual anal- 
yses of 24 operating and 19 holding 
companies. 

NEWSWEEK readers will find “Ur11- 


‘ 1TIES—1945’™* as interesting and timely 





as today’s best-seller—a survey that 
will prove of lasting value as a source * 
of information about an industry which 
has played and will continue to play a 
vital role in the lives of American 
citizens, 

"Your copy of “Utmrtres—1945” will be sent 


without cost or obligation. Address your juest to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 





: Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Associated Press 


Carroll's family approves his choice 


Not So Dumb: In Boston, Mass., PETER ° 
J. Carro.., Associated Press oe. 


pher who refused a pair of Marlene Die- 
trich’s scanties-as a souvenir, was home 
on leave with his wife and two sons, Rich- 
ard, 4, and Brian, 6. Carroll told critical 
friends he took an overseas cap from the 
actress instead, because “I’ve got a cute 
eT . « » who won't think I’m so 
umb. 


Engaged: Sumrtey TempLe, 16, and 


Sct. Joun GeorcE Acar, 24. They plan 
to wait for two or three years to be 
married. 


Married: M/Scr. James F. AusTEN, fa- 
ther of two, -whose wife died in Karachi, 
ndia (NEWSWEEK, March 26), and Mary 
E. McGeocu, the Red Cross worker who 
helped care for his children on the trip 
home; in Troy, N. Y., April 6. Austen put 
his two girls, Veronica, 3, and Eleanor, 
15 months, in a New Britain, Conn., 
home. 

' Nites TRAMMELL, president of the 
National Broadcasting Co., and Mars. 
Ciro M. Buack, at’ Queenstown, Md., 
April 7. Both were previously divorced; 
the bride some years ago, the bridegroom 
on March 380. 


Annulled: In New York, REP. JosEPH ! 


Cxiark BALDWIN won an uncontested an- 
nulment for his daughter FaANNy Foore, 
20, who testified that she was a “kissless 
bride” for the 21 months.she was wed to 
WaL.uaceE TURNER Foote. Foote, she 
said, once agreed to have children, but 
later changed his mind. 


Detained: In Los Angeles, WiLL1am D. 
Rockne, 30, son of the late football 
coach Knute Rockne, was held for cash- 


ing two bad checks, totaling $275, at — 


local hotels. Rockne said he had been 
everything.” 


ce 





Prescribed: In London, Jostan OLp- 
FIELD, British surgeon writing in the cur- 
rent Medical Press and ‘Circular, said: “I 
see no reason at all from the medical 
point of view” why a man should not get 
roaring drunk once a month. 


Turnabout: In Santa Monica,’ Calif., 
BARBARA be kee wee se 
gave a w p or her perso: 
maid, Simonne Chiblear, and her chauf- 
feur, Harry Leach, both of whom have 

nm in her service for more than ten 
years. Assisted by her friend, the Baron- 
ess de Rothschild, Miss Hutton served 
champagne and wedding cake to her own 
domestic staff and servants from nearby 
estates. “Miss Hutton did practically 
everything but wash the dishes,” one 
guest said. 


Honored: GreorcE SANTAYANA, 82, was 
awarded the Nicholas Murray. Butler 
Gold Medal for 1945 for his book, “The 
Realms of Being.” The medal is given 
every five years for the most distin- 
guished contribution to. philosophy or 
education. Santayana is in Rome. 


Freed: Aucust CarpINAL HLonp, 64, 
Primate of Poland, from German intern- 
ment in a convent in Wiedenbriick, by 
American soldiers. Flown to Paris, he 
plans to go soon to Rome. 


‘Too Familiar’: In Memphis, Tenn., film 
censors banned the movie “Brewster's 
Millions,” which features ROCHESTER 
(Eppre ANDERSON) in an important role. 
Rochester, they said, “has much too fa- 
miliar a way about him and the picture 
presents too much social equality and 
racial mixture.” The board added that 
people of the South did not wish to see 
Negroes in starring roles. _. 


Wide World 


International 


Stokowski and Gloria aren't talking 


Rumored: Rumors: that LEopoLp Sto- 
KOwskI, 57, conductor, and GLoria VaNn- 
DERBILT, 2], heiress, would be married 
when Gloria gets her Reno divorce from 
Pat di Cicco were neither confirmed nor 
denied by the principals: But New York 
columnists reported that Stokowski was 


. again squiring Greta Garso, with whom. 
drinking and wanted time to “think about ° his 


is name was linked after his second. wife 


. divorced him in 1987. 








” Tnternstional 
A legal brush-off for Penny’s costume 


Clothes Off! In New York, Penny Ep- 
warps, dancer in “Laffing Room Only,” 
advertised the United National Clothing 
Collection (and Miss Edwards) by stroll- 
ing through Times Square wearing a 
barrel, until Police Capt. Frank Riley 
caught up with her. 


Sentenced: In San Francisco, FRANCIS 
Van Wie, 58, streetcar conductor and 
collector of twelve wives (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 5), was declared sane and sen- 
tenced to a maximum of 30 years in San 
Quentin prison. Van Wie sighed: “I al- 
ways tried to do the right thing. I never 
lived with a woman unless I married her.” 


To Finlandia; The Philharmonic-Sym- 

phony Society of New York decided to 
send $1,000 as “an additional royalty 
payment” to JEAN S1BELIvs, 79, the Finn- 
ish composer. Regular royalties have not 
been reaching him as his publishers are 


in enemy territory. : 


Promoted: At United States. Eighth Air 
Force Headquarters in England, Lr. Cot. 
James STEwart, former ‘film star, was 
promoted to a full colonel. Stewart, chief 
of staff of the Liberator combat wing 
in the Second Air. Division, has flown 
twenty combat missions. 


Died: Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, 45, 
commander of the United States Third 
Armored Division; near Paderborn, Ger- 
many, March 30 (see page 33). 

LEon Fraser, 55, i began life as a 
Boston waif, president.of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York and. former 
president of the Bank for International 
Settlements, April 8, at. North Granville, 
N. Y. Fraser shot himself because of 
“melancholia that steadily gets worse.” 


__His wife died two years ago. 





9. Superfortress to, make. 


i faster and deadlier 


Photes courtesy ef Boeing Aircraft Company 





SPEED NUTS HELP THESE BOEING WORKERS. BOOST B-29 PRODUCTION 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





Hunger at Home: Deep South Clinic 
Symbolizes Battle Against Pellagra 


Big Tom Spies frowned at the picture 
of an emaciated survivor of three years’ 
chronic starvation in Manila. “It’s bad,” 
he admitted, “but, shucks, at Hillman, we 
have worse. Our patients have been this 
way longer; they are harder to cure.” 

To Hillman Hospital in Birmingham, 
Ala., where Dr. Tom Douglas Spies con- 
ducts his nine-year-old Nutrition Clinic, 
half-alive bundles of skin and bones 
stumble on foot or are carried on stretch- 
ers. Hands and feet are covered with red, 
scaly patches. Tongues are _ swollen; 
mouths are cracked.and raw. Some vic- 
tims are mentally deranged. All are suf- 
fering from pellagra, beriberi, or other 
severe vitamin iency diseases. 

In 1930, when Spies ‘first began to 
study malnutrition, the death rate_of such 
victims ‘was more than 50 per.cent, and 
10 per cent of those who lived were even- 
tually cared for in institutions. | 

Last week, the vigorous, Texas-born 
scientist gave his annual report to his 
clinic’s sponsor, the University of Cincin- 
nati. In 1944, he said, there had not. been 
one death among his 5,845 men, women, 
and children treated for deficiency dis- 
eases. 

That wasn’t all. More than 800 cured 
poate had gone back to work, many in 

eavy industries such as steel or iron, or 
into the armed forces. “If in my~whole 
lifetime I had had time just'to save these 
people,” said Spies, “I would have’ been 
satisfied. But now there is time to re- 
habilitate them, too.” tie. 


Dr. Tom’s Chillun: Spies first learned 
to recognize the ravages of pell on 
the Texas cotton plantation where he was 
born 42 years ago. In 1986, he got leave 
of absence from his job as associate pro- 








“Dr. Tom” cures pellagrins 


fessor of medicine at the University of 


Cincinnati and went to Hillman Hospital, - 


where Birmingham treated its poor. 
There he tried his. massive. feeding 
technique, pouring liver extract, brewer's 
yeast, and large amounts of food into the 
aunt frames of the pitiful pellagra suf- 
erers. In 1937, he Ce pave ented with 
nicotinic acid, now called niacin, together 
with other B-vitamin chemicals.such as 

thiamin and riboflavin. 
Improvement was almost miraculous. 
Pellagrins confined to asylums in the last 
stages of the disease recovered their 
minds. Men who had not worked for years 
picked up their dinner pails again. Color 


came back to the pallid cheeks of listless 
children. Even the dogs and cats that ate 
table ong of the new diets fattened and 
grew thick coats. 

Only about 1,000 of the 5,000 pa- 
tients treated by the clinic last year were 
Negroes. In Alabama’s 50-50 black and 
white population, Negroes are better 
nourished than the poor whites. 

- To the Negroes, Dr. Spies is “Dr. Tom,” 
and their gratitude to him crops out in 
unexpected ways. One local congrega- 
tion renamed its church “The Love and 
Do Right,” a spokesman explained, “in 
honor of the memory of Dr. Tom.” 


No One Need Die: For Tom Spies, 
there is no over-all formula. Each dietary 
case is studied separately. Symptoms are 
loss of weight, weakness, abnormally red 
tongue, burning eyes, night blindness, in- 
ability to .stand~ strong light, rickets, 
anemia, rough skin, bleeding gums, sore 


lips and canker sores in the mouth, and 


serious dental abnormalities. 

Spies has learned to suspect nutritional 
deficiencies in these groups: 
@ The very poor (income is always an 
index to food served): ; 
@ “Food cranks” who frequently eat un- 
balanced diets. 
@ Persons with organic diseases which 
may interfere with the digestion. 
@ Pregnant women and nursing mothers 
whose physical efforts are increased with- 
out corresponding increase in food intake. 
@ Alcoholics, who substitute alcohol, con- 
taining no nutrients other than carbo- 


hydrates, for food. 
Spies insists upon careful diagnosis to 


‘determine whether the nutrition def- 


ciency is primary or secondary. Included 
in the various tests isa thorough history 
of the family background. 

Synthetic vitamins—thiamin, riboflavin, 


ascorbic acid, and niacin—are prescribed, 


only as supplements to normal eat- 


ing habits. “Eventually the patient must 
‘eat*the right kind of food in the right . 
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TWO WEEKS abroad 
will take on a> 
new meaning! 
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‘What were the barriers to foreign travel by 


Americans before the war? 


AINLY TWO: lack of time and 
lack of money. A man could 
drive half the way across the continent 
and back on a two weeks’ vacation, but 
if he wanted to go to Europe, twelve 
days out of sixteen were used up going 
and coming . . . Only four were left for 
sightseeing. In travel time (which is 
the time that counts) South America 
was even farther away! 


Herein lies the post-war importance 
‘of Pan American’s proposed post-war 
plan for 300-mile-an-hour, time-saving 
Clippers which will offer the public 
fares at unprecedentedly low rates. 


For Easterners, less than 30 hours will 
be used-up in traveling to Europe and 
back out of a two weeks’ vacation... 
Less than 48 hours will be used up in 
traveling to South America, Hawaii or 
Alaska and back, no matter in what 
part of the United States you live. 
Thus, for the average man and woman, 
two weeks’ vacation will take on a new 
meaning, once we win this war. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Ci ers 


























Giant, 200-passenger Clippers will 
bring post-war fares within reach of 
the average man and woman. 
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amounts,” Spies points out. “And it is im- 
portant that all nutritional deficiency 
cases have as little activity as possible 


while repairs are under way.” 


Last year more than 2,000 doctors, 
nurses, chemists, and nutritionists visited 
Spies’s clinic to study his methods. They 
also observed some of his latest labora- 
tory experiments: the protein studies 
started last November, the new work in 
metabolism, and in the growth and devel- 
opment of children. In this way the clinic, 
is developing into a national demonstra- 


tion center to combat malnutrition. 


The fight is a tough one, only half won, 
according to Spies. “Many physicians take 
the point of view that deficiency diseases 
can be overcome by a few days’ treat- 


ment,” he said. 


“This is not surprising since the im- 


mediate results of therapy are often dra. 
matic. Nevertheless, deficiency diseases 
which have taken months or even years 
to develop cannot be eliminated quickly. 
We have found it wise to keep our adult 
patients under observation until they re. 
turn to work and are able to continue 
work for several months.” 


Insex Appeal 


The Anopheles female call was a gentle 
buzz; the answering male chorus wailed 
like a hall full of Sinatra fans. One quad- 
rimaculatus “song” suggested a Bob 
White chirp. Albopictus sounds ranged 
from an inhibited sneeze to the cluck of 
a contented hen. 

This mosquito concerto, played last 
week on records by three solemn Cornell 
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Hop Scotch builds 
better balance 


Darts, also, aid in 
knee control 








Musical Chairs tones one up, de- 











mands quick, unplanned action 


Let’s Walk: That is the title of a morale-boosting manual published last week by 
the Army Air Forces for amputees. Packed with some 150 drawings like those above, 
it warns against loss of knee control (knee shooting) and offers such advice as: “You 
can take over your former job—or a better one . . . You can dance and play again 
... Yes, you can marry and raise a family.” 
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University Medical College scientists, Dr. 
Morton C. Kahn, William Offenhauser, 
and William Celestin, revealed a new way 
of luring disease-carrying insects to their 


oom. 

Instead of destroying mosquitoes with 
the powerful insecticide DDT, swift in 

rformance but often dangerously toxic 
to beneficial insects and, through plants, 
to human beings, Kahn and his associates 
are now prepared to draw the pests into 
traps by their own sounds waxed on rec- 
ords, and there destroy them. When per- 
fected, this completely original method of 
insect eradication may help to control 
such tropical diseases as malaria, yellow 
fever, dengue, and elephantiasis. First 
tropical field tests will be made by June. 


Winged Draculas: Bred in Dr. Kahn’s 
own laboratory, the test mosquitoes con- 
sume the blood of lab workers who daily 
expose their arms to bites. Other foods, 
such as rabbit blood and glucose, are also 
suitable, but as a producer of fine egg 
layers, nothing does so well as human 


blood. . 


For recording purposes, the insects are 


confined in soundproofed rooms and ex- 
posed to the temperature and humidity 
duplicating their normal environment. 
Four different species have been recorded 
on 90 records: (1) Anopheles quadri- 
maculatus, chief transmitter of malaria 
in this country; (2) Aedes aegypti, car- 
rier of yellow fever and dengue; (8) 
Aedes albopictus, a vicious Asiatic species 
and a potential transmitter of yellow 
fever; and (4) Culex pipiens, a common 


New Jersey woodland mosquito, known. 


as a possible carrier of filariasis, a tropical 
disease which can lead to elephantiasis. 
(Filaria can be incubated in the New 
Jersey variety. ) 

The recording apparatus consists of a 
microphone, an amplifier of exceptional 
srength—100,000,000 volumes, an electri- 
cal filter to eliminate irrelevant noises, 


and a conventional high-quality disk re- 


corder. 


Male Sopranos: Sounds are made by 
the beating of wings or the rubbing of a 
hind leg against a wing. “Certain pure 
birdlike sounds,” produced by all species, 
are of so-far undetermined origin. 


Voices of male mosquitoes were found - 


to be higher pitched than those of fe- 
males. Solitary insects refuse to sing; two 
or more must be together to get a concert 
going. If two of the same sex do not 
choose to lift their voices, the addition of 
a third, of the opposite sex, will often set 
them off. 

The Cornell study has revealed that 
Mosquito calls indicate a variety of emo- 
tional content. One kind will be a matin 
call. Another will indicate anger. A third 

give a warning of danger. The only 
Mosquito sound audible to the human 
ear—the familiar middle-of-the-night 
buzzing—is:a cry of anger or hungry an- 
tion. 








ARGO fires are tough to fight...tough to find. But not on 

C this ship! First trace of smoke, deep in hold, is sucked 
up to bridge, where Kidde’s Rich-Audio Cabinet spots it, 
sounds alarm, tells where smoke’s coming from. Then car- 

’ bon dioxide from Kidde Extinguishing System is released 
through same pipes to smother fire before it gets out of hand. 





WATER EVERYWHERE — BUT NOT TO KILL FIRE! 
Water streamis dangerous whenused against live 
electrical fires. So power plants blast out blazes 

= instantly with carbon dioxide from Kidde Systems. 
"a \ \ Safe, dry gas leaves machinery undamaged! 


” SUPER PROTECTION FOR SUPER FORTS! 
On mighty B-29's, Kidde built-in engine nacelle 
. systems and emergency hand portables stand 
ready to snuff out fires with lightning-fast carbon 
dioxide. Kidde Gun Chargers get jammed guns 
firing in a split second! 








Gases-under-pressure, harnessed 
by Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 








Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 14@ Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. 





The word ‘’Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


‘Associated Press 


This won Rosenthal . . . a professional’s praise from Joseph Costa (left) . . . and this accolade from the kids 
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... Sincerest Flattery 


For Joe Rosenthal of the Associated 
Press one picture has ‘been worth far 
more than the aphorism’s 10,000 words. 
His epic photo of the Marines hoisting 
the Stars and Stripes over bloody Mount 
Suribachi on Iwo Jima last Feb. 23, still 


- the most-talked-of picture of the war, 


has been printed on more paper than 
any other sample of the cameraman’s 
art. 

By last week, the picture had brought 
the painfully shy, bespectacled, 33-year- 


old photographe: recognition he little . 


dreamed of when he labored up the 
volcanic slope to snap it. 

@ In New York, Rosenthal, still dizzy 
from a rqund of banquets, received a 
special plaque from the New York Pho- 
tographers Association, presented by its 
president, Joseph Costa, and another 
rom the Catholic Institute of the Press, 
a. new organization of Catholic news, 
magazine, radio, and advertising men. 
(Rosenthal was converted to Catholicism 
six years ago.) 

@ In Washington, Rosenthal’s picture 
was assured the widest distribution in 
history and certain immortality. It had 
been selected to adorn (1) a 8-cent 
stamp issue and (2) posters for the Sev- 
enth War Bond Drive. For the latter, 
C. C. Beall, noted artist, will copy it in 
color for reproduction on 3,500,000 
posters, 15,000 outdoor panels, and 175,- 
000 car cards. Eventually, Beall’s paint- 
ing will be turned over to the Marine 
Corps. 

@ From the Pacific, Rene A. Gagnon of 
Manchester, N. H., one of the six in the 
photograph known to have survived Iwo 
Jima, returned home to take part in a 
bond tour with Rosenthal and Ira H. 


Hayes of Bapchule,: Ariz., another sur- 
vivor. Three of the six are dead; one is 
wounded. 

@ The most touching recognition of Ro- 
senthal’s picture last week was highly 
unofficial. Near Roseville, Calif., a 
squad of kids 6 to 8 years old stormed 
a hill in a pasture, drove off the “enemy” 
(two cows), and reenacted Rosenthal’s 
flag-raising picture (see cut). Nothing 
else told the impact of the original so 
vividly as that. 


Lobster-Shift Lady 


Veterans of The Chicago Daily News 
looked around the city room last week 
and blinked. The war and their new 
boss, John S. Knight, the paper’s pub- 
lisher, had done strange things to The 


. = 
Chicago Daily News 
Lois Thrasher: Night-staff boss 
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News, but nothing stranger than this: 
The News had a woman night city editor. 

She was Lois Thrasher, 32-year-old, 
ex-schoolteacher, who succeeded Jud 
Hendry as right bower to Clem Lane. 
city editor. As such, Miss Thrasher bosses 
the night staff which produces a heavy 
flow of local copy between 2 and 9 am. 
for the forenoon (first) edition. 

Miss Thrasher became a newspaper- 
woman by accident-—literally. She was 
visiting her family in Sioux Falls, S. D.. 
in 1932 when the city editor of the local 


‘Argus-Leader persuaded her to pinch- 


hit for his society editor, who had been 
hurt in an automobile accident. Miss 
Thrasher never went back to school- 
teaching. 


She spent seven years, more than five 
as a reporter, on The Argus-Leader. In 
August 1942 she went to Chicago, gota 
tae for the asking on The News, and 

came thereby the second woman re- 
porter in its city room in more than 
ten years. The first had been hired only 
the week before. Last week, within the 
memory of a staff peopled by old-timers 
of twenty years’ newspapering and more, 
Miss Thrasher became the first woman 
ever to hand out assignments from The 
News’s city desk. 


A Solid She 


“Do boys in high school like to sec 
their best girls smoke?” “How do fellows 
feel about the girl driving on dates, using 
her family’s car?” “Should girls date other 
boys after their steadies have gone into 
the service?” 

No motherly, Dorothy Dixish person 
answers such questions as these for teen- 
age readers of The Chicago. Tribune’ 
column, On the Solid Side. Instead it’s a 
sage quiz kid of 17, Sheila John Daly, 
senior at St..Mary’s Springs Academy in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., and reputedly the 
youngest syndicated adviser to the love 
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Four hundred and twenty-two stars . . 
big slice out of a town that was so proud to reach 3500 
in the 1940 census, . . . And there weren’t many of those 
boys I- ‘didn’t know. . 
first names.” 

* Used to be, on a spring night like this, they made 
Main Street gay enough . . . singing and hollering at 
each other and sitting on the front porches with the girls. 

Seems to me a small town is a good place to grow up 
. a place with a little old bandstand in the square, and 
lawns and gardens around the houses . . . a placé close to 


the ground. Makes no difference if it’s in Camere or 


Kansas. It’s America. 


. that’s a pretty. 


. Called most of them by their 


I’d like to see those boys again. It’s been a long time 
now, and they don’t get home on leave from camp any 
more. . . . The letters they write come across oceans, from 
far-off places, with queer, outlandish names we never 
heard of before and will never forget. Some of them 
won’t be back . . . there are quite a lot of gold stars in © 
our flag now, -and we know there'll be others. 

But there’s something you and I can do about it ‘be- 
sides. waiting and wishing and praying. — 

‘We can pull our-belts a notch tighter. We can work 
harder. We can buy War Bonds and more War Bonds to 
arm and supply them’. . . strengthen and protect them 

. . speed the day of their return. 


Ls CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT PY CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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_ Sheila Daly, 17, advises the lovelorn 


‘Jorn. On the Solid Side appears in twelve 
gages — The Tribune. 
of three writing sisters, 
Shaile jm Daly took over three- 
year-old column for her sister Maureen, 
23, author of two best sellers (“Seven- 
teenth Summer” and “Smarter and 
Smoother”) and now on a leave of ab- 
sence to write a third book. Maureen left 
her column to no amateur. 
At 11, Sheila John sold her first story 
to Woman’s Day, since has written for 
Mademoiselle, Calling All Girls, and Ex- 
‘tension Magazine, and currently has a 
series appearing in Seventeen. When she 
dishes. out tips on cosmetics and ¢lothes 
to high schoolers, she competes with an- 
other sister, Kay, 25, fashion and ‘beauty 
editor of The Chicago Herald-American. 
Sheila John shares. an office with Mau- 
reen in’ Fond du Lac. Between her writ- 
ing chores she finds time to be the “male” 
lead in the senior play at the academy; 
she is valedictorian for her class. 
Withher sisters in bobby-sox age brack- 
“4. oc ets she’ usually; i is blunt and mature. Last 
week, for instance, she invited the boys 
to answer the question on smoking. But 
on the other two she pulled no punches: 
@ “For a solo date, a gal sh never 
suggest providing a car... makes her 
are too anxious.” 

If ‘going steady’ has been just . 
in option on [a girl's] Friday nights, a 
few outside dates will be breaking no 
bargain. He’s probably managing a ittle 
fun ‘round camp himself.” 


Well, Uh, Mr. Price 


Censorship had the American press 
and radio in a dither last week over the 
biggest political story of the: war in the 
es cet The cause: Censor: B Price’s 

=— ainst speculating. on ' Russia 
et follow up the scrapping of her neu- 
trality treaty with Japan (see page 56). 
Price’s. muffler, was velveteen: Such 
speculation true or false, it said, “could. 


: a 
bimpire State 
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possibly lead to a Japanese attack on 
Soviet Russia . . . [in which] the military 
interests of the United States would be 
damaged and the war’s sacrifice of Amer- 
ican lives prolonged.” 
Complying with the order was a neat 
trick. Most editors were baffled by the 
fact that censorship cleared into the 
country frankly speculative stories from 
London, Moscow, and Chungking, where 
no bans existed. But censors hete blocked 
transmission abroad of even mild Amer- 
ican editorial comment; indeed, they 
suppressed once, but later cleared, a story 
on Price’s embargo itself. Newspapers 


could publish stories containing a con-~ 


gressman’s prediction of a Russo-Jap war, 
but no editorial saying as much. _ 

The New York Post took 23 objection- 
able lines out of its editorial, ran white 


space in their place in the next edition, - 


and snapped: “This directive is absurd.” 

In Chicago, The Daily News deftly 
wrote around the directive: “[Russias 
action] is not a declaration of war... not 
an assurance of a declaration... but makes 
such a declaration inevitable.” 

In Washington, The Post's witty cdi- 
torial “Alice in Censorland” summed up 
how most of the press felt: “Well, as we 
were saying, Mr. Price, the Far Eastern 
situation is fraught with interest and, uh 
... eh... pregnant with possibilities 
and, so far as the home front is concerned, 
it’s the very devil of a job to publish a 
newspaper in the face of censgrship in- 
anities.” 


Delousing the Nazi Press 


The Allies had some timely advice 
last week on a ticklish problem they soon 
will face: What to: do with the Reich’s 
thoroughly Nazified press? The advice 
came from William F. Sollmann, an eight- 
term member of the pre-Hitler Reichstag, 
formerly editor of a chain of newspapers 
in the Rhineland and director of a Ger- 
man news agency. In the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Sollmann warns: 

“The Allied armies will not find one 
trustworthy newspaper, not one political- 
ly reliable editor active in Germany, un- 
less in the very last hour the . . . editorial 
offices are occupied by anti-Nazis in a 
revolutionary upheaval.” But even with 
such a revolution, he adds, there will re- 
main the danger of a “well-camouflaged 
[intellectual] guerrilla warfare” against 
the Allies and a democratic Germany un- 
less its press is thoroughly deloused. Soll- 
mann would do it this way: 

@ Permit at first only those papers pub- 
lished by the occupation forces. 

@ Set up local committees of tested Ger- 
mans to determine, with the aid of mili- 
tary authorities, the rightful ownership 
of a press that Nazis acquired largely by 
robbery, theft, or blackmail. 

€ Install editors and newsmen who were 
fired for political reasons. 

@ Set up a democratically edited press 
Service for German newspapers. 





Reduce “Time Out” 
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Torrington Needle Bearings 


Helping keep tools and machinery on the job with less 
time out for maintenance is all in the day’s work for 
Torrington’s light, compact and efficiently lubricated 
anti-friction Needle Bearings. That’s why you find them 
on wheel pivots of tractor plows...on moving parts of 
mowers, milking machines, duster blowers, harvesters... 
and on hundreds of other tools and machines where 
“time out” for upkeep would mean lost production 
and money. 

Perhaps your equipment can be made to do more and 
better work... give you longer trouble-free service under 
prolonged and rough usage. Send for our Catalog 30-A 
on Needle Bearings. It’s packed with data on types, sizes, 
capacities and applications to the tools and machines 


_ used in an amazing variety of trades and industries. 


There’s no obligation: why not send for it today? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


‘ Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
Son Francisco Chicago Les Angeles Toronto London, England 
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The Umps » 


- Baseball umpires train in the spring, 


too. In training camps, the umps pursue 
their lonely lives—paying their own way, 
living alone and liking it, and calling ’em 
as they see~’em in exhibition games. 
Ordinarily, the arbiters are permitted 
to get into condition by individual device. 
By the time the clubs get ready for spring 
training and _ subsequent _ exhibition 
games, eight umpires of each league (full 


- staff: thirteen in each) must be gs el 
e 


assignment to the training camps o 
major-league clubs for their training pe- 
riod.. Before the war, they got two 
months of this; today the umps have only 
three weeks of exhibition practice. 


They Can Take It . . . Traditionally 
jeered, the men in the blue-serge suits 
ave the most onerous task in the national 
pastime, and the most vital—to keep the 
game orderly and moving. At best, they 
can hope for silent approval from the 
fans. At worst, they have been punched 
by players and peppered by pop bottles 






Umpire fashions: Art Passarella (A.L.) features a big protector... 


and other hard objects thrown by over- 


. excited fans. Billy Evans, now president 


of the minor Southern Association, once 
had his skull fractured by a bottle. The 
printable epithets hurled at the impartial 
judges include “Robber,” “Crook,” and 
“Blind Man.” In fact, Gladys Goodding, 
= epeg at Ebbets Field, endeared her- 
self to Brooklyn fans in her debut by 
playing “Three Blind Mice” as the three 
umpires consulted on the field. . 


-, But umpires need more than physical 
courage. When Bill Klem, chief of Na- 


tional League umpires,* started in the 
league in 1905, the late John McGraw 
gave him a silver balls-and-strikes indi- 
cator. A few innings later, Klem threw 
the New York Giant manager out of the 


_ ball park. 


... And Dish It Out: They also must 
have a working knowledge of applied 


psychology. Frankie Frisch, manager of 





*Klem last week was benched—retired at full pay. 
“This is not his finish,” stated Ford Frick, senior 
league president. ‘‘He’s retaining his title .. . But we 

thought his duties were too'trying.” 
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. +. and Babe Pinelli (N.L.), pad hidden, goes into a typical . 


the Pittsburgh Pirates, is a frequent um- 
pire baiter. One day, in Brooklyn for a 
doubleheader, he thought it would be 
more pleasant to spend the day planting 
a new shipment of roses in his New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., garden. He rushed out to 
the umpire, George Barr, made the usual 
violent protest of a decision, and awaited 
banishment. Instead, Barr said: “Just pick 
up your hat and the bat, Frankie, and get 
back in the ball game. You're plantin’ 
no roses today.” 

Arbiters need tough physical equip- 
ment, too—good eyes to call the 300-400 
decisions a game behind the plate, sturdy 
legs to get into position to see a play, and 
durability to last the two-odd hours with- 


out respite under a broiling summer sun. 


Drama at the Plate: Fans, who clas- 
sify the National League as the pitching 
league and the American League as the 
batting league, have observed related dif- 
ferences in league umpiring. Klem, who 
boasts he never called a wrong one in his 
life, is an exponent of the demonstrative 


‘school. Tom Connolly, American umpire- 


in-chief, belongs to the inhibited school. 

In the National League, the umpire 
wears an uninflated chest protector under 
his jacket when working the home plate 
and bends down over the catch2r to 
watch the pitch. He is usually addicted 
to the violent arm jerk and the booming 
“Stry-yuk tuh.” . 

The American League umpire, with 
a big protector worn over his jacket, 
does not stoop over the catcher. In either 
league, the umpires stoically ignore the 
vicious foul balls that bounce off their 
anatomy. 

Many umpires’ are former big-league 
performers—George Pipgras, _ pitcher, 
New York Yankees; Ed Rommel, pitcher, 
Philadelphia Athletics; Babe Pinelli, third 
baseman, Cincinnati Reds; Jocko Conlan, 
outfielder, Chicago White Sox; and Butch 
Henline, catcher for the Phillies, Dodgers, 
and the Chicago White Sox. Others have 
been minor-league players: Ziggy Sears, 
Emie Stewart, Lou Jorda, Bill Stewart 
and Dusty Boggess. 

. George Magerkurth was a major-league 
football player and Bill Stewart is a Na- 
tional Hockey League referee who won 
the Stanley Cup in a brief tenure as man- 
ager of the Chicago Black Hawks (1938). 
Still others have not played ball since 
boyhood: Bill McGowan, dean of A. L. 
umpires, Beans Reardon, N. L. dean, Bill 
Summers, an ex-boxer, and Larry Goetz, 
who left the Gincinnati post office for 
baseball. All umpires work up from the 
minors, being bought by the major 
heeprtes just as players are. bought by 
ubs, 


Never a Wrong One: There has never 
been a dishonest umpire in the history of 
the game, and even the advent of the 
high-speed camera has not proved them 
wrong very often. Baseball is a religion to 

the umpires. pt er Seppe 

As a reward, the salary is good—aver- 















s Now — while you are plan- 
*2 ning your electrified kitchen 

—watch out for that coming 
electrical ill, Wire-itis. 

Plan your wiring for full, efficient operation 
of not just a few, but all needed appliances— 
refrigerator, range, dishwasher, garbage dis- 
poser, exhaust fan, and a dozen others. And 
don’t forget ample wiring service for other 
major improvements, such as air-conditioning, 
advanced heating, laundry devices, television." 





GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York City 4 


Your electrical future won’t stop at a Toaster— 


Quit Fak ioe WYRE TTS 


ls 


Your electrical contractor knows postwar 
Wire-itis ts likely to be costly in expensive alter- 
ations. Don’t delay—make a point of it to go 
over your plans with this authority nou! 

Manufacturers! Your electrical plans too may 
foretell postwar Wire-itis. Before they get out of 
the blueprint stage talk with your consulting or 
plant power engineer, electrical contractor or 
power salesman. 

Remember —foresighted wiring will be far 
cheaper than the “wait and see” kind. 45203 


pA # Failure of wiring to meet expanded peacetime needs 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 6 * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. . For Boys, Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 
In Canada, for Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 


plane crashed on the England-to-Paris 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
SHOE WITH A 
STORY LIKE THIS! 
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aging about $10,000 a year, and a World 
Series every four years nets them about 
$2,000 more. Out of this, the umps buy 
their own masks, chest protectors, shin 
guards, and three suits, one of which i 
extra baggy in the chest and legs, wi 
fluted pockets for baseballs. They also 
pay for their traveling, room, and board 
with the aid .of a restricted expense ac- 
count. Fraternization with players is pro- 
hibited. 

It’s a pariah’s life, but as Tim Hurst, 
one of the great old timers, said: “You 
can’t beat the hours.” 

















The ‘Drama’ Revives 


Recent developments have revived 
interest in professional wrestling, which 
is far less sport than drama: 

@ On March 15, it was revealed that a 


route killing sixteen persons. Six of the 
seven USO entertainers aboard the plane 


Associated Press 
The Bambino subdues a wrestler 


were wrestlers. Two days later, another 
wrestling troupe, the first to be sent out 
by the USO, returned to the States from 
New Guinea, where it had put on more 
than 100 hour-and-a-half shows. Organ- 
ized by Frank Judson, veteran wrestler 
and onetime coach at Harvard, the 
troupe of five grapplers demonstrated er 


holds and judo, inviting GI’s to partici- 
pate in the festivities. Only narrow es- = 
cape: A good-sized snake nestled on as 
Judson’s shoulders before an officer cut ne 
its head off with a machete. ha 
-@ Last week Babe Ruth embarked on a 

new career as wrestling referee. He he 
worked two assignments—in Portland, Th 


Maine, and Boston—lost 6 pounds and ch 
was undecided about continuing. Reason i 
for his new line of work: “I like bein fr 
with people and enjoying them, and I 
have an opportunity to see them as 2 
wrestling referee.” 
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EDUCATION 


The Rockefeller Touch 


On April 11, 1884, the struggling, 
debt-ridden Atlanta Baptist Female Semi- 
nary for Negroes entertained its most il- 
lustrious guests: John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
and his wife arrived unannounced with 
a party of eight anoroting John D. Jr. and 
Mrs. Rockefeller’s mother, Mrs. Lucy 
Henry Spelman. 

The visitors attended classes, applaud- 
ed hymns sung in the students’ “strange, 
rich voices,” and. paid off the mortgage 
on the school’s five frame buildings (the 
property had formerly been a Federal 
Army barracks). Mrs. Spelman, 74, who 
had expressed “her joy that she had been 
permitted to see this day,” received an 
honor in return: The three-year-old sem- 
inary changed its name to Spelman Sem- 


inary. 

To the 10-year-old John D. Jr., the in- 
cident symbolized a family interest in the 
Negro question which he has consistently 
maintained. Today he regards the war 





as the only national issue transcending 


racial relations in importance. 


Wartime Woes: Higher education for 
the country’s 13,000,000 Negroes has al- 
ways been an acute problem: 

@ Even in the best prewar years fewer 
than 50,000 Negro students were en- 
rolled in colleges at any one time. 


@ In 1940, the last relatively stable pre- ' | 


war year, Negro institutions were woe- 
fully understaffed with a median. student- 
teacher ratio of 19.85 to 1. The median 
figure for the white North Central Asso- 
ciation was 13 to 1. 

@In the land-grant colleges, teacher 


salaries in institutions for whites were - 


nearly double those in institutions for Ne- 
groes: $2,889 to $1,590. : 

@ At the end of the ’80s, physical plants 
at Negro colleges were in dire need of re- 
pair, and endowment funds, where there 
were any, had shrunk disastrously. The 
aggregate endowment figure of 82 lead- 
ing Negro colleges was $37,986,858.71, 
almost a million less than the endowment 
of Duke University alone. 


But Peace Is Worse . . . Unless they 
are enabled to strengthen their faculties 
and provide better teaching facilities, Ne- 
gro colleges are going to be worse off 
when peace comes. Of the 1,000,000 Ne- 
groes conjectured to be in the armed 
services, probably 250,000 will sign up 
under the GI Bill of Rights for future 
education in colleges not equipped to 
handle them. 

Challenged By these facts, a group 
headed by President F. D. Patterson of 
Tuskegee Institute, with Rockefeller as 
chairman of its sponsoring advisory com- 
mittee, formed in 1944 an alliance of 27 
financially handicapped Negro colleges 
and raised $901,812.18. In this first an- 
nual campaign of the United Negro Col- 





THE 


VERLASTING 


What have a test tube and 
the contraptions below 
got to do with a locomotive 
and the operation of a rail- 
road? More than you 
would ever dream. 

In the Norfolk and Western 
Railway's modern, completely 
equipped physical and chemical 
laboratories, and in the field,. the 
railroad’s chemists, physicists, metal. 
lurgists, and mechanical experts make appré 
scientific tests and analyses a year of nearly everything 1 
the railway — the steel that goes into locomotives, cars, rails 
and bridges; concrete, ballast, paint, lubricating oils, signals, 
brakes, draft gears, coal, and thousands of other items. The search 
for better materials, improved facilities, better operating methods, 
and improved safety — goes on day after day, year in and year 
out. What are the results? Here’s one example: 

In 1943, the N. & W. had 42 percent fewer freight locomotives 
than in 1918, but the better designed, easier to maintain and more 
efficient locomotives of 1943 performed an average of 33 percent 
more service, moved 58 percent more freight, hauled in better cars 


. that made 61 percent more mileage, at 60 percent faster freight 
train speed. 


The Norfolk and Western, and other American railroads, are 
alert and awake to their opportunities. By constant research, study, 
improvements and enterprise, they will continue to forge ahead 
when Victory is won — as the safest and most efficient transporta- 
tion system in the world, 
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Greek-letter life like this at Southern California has Porterfield’s OK... 


lege Fund, more than 71,000 donors 
contributed. Negroes gave more than 
$100,000. 

Next week 82 accredited Negro col- 
leges* representing twelve states and the 
District of Columbia will open the 1945 
United Negro College Fund campaign 
for $1,550,000. Among those affiliated 
with this second campaign, in addition 
to Rockefeller, Patterson and President 
Thomas A. Morgan of the Sperry Corp., 
are Walter Hoving, president of -Lord_-& 
Taylor, and Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
ag the board of the Chase National 
Bank. 


Spring Opening for Pins 


One of the hardiest campus perennials 
is the fraternity-sorority issue. It usually 
blooms in the fall, watered by the bitter 
tears of co-eds who can’t wangle pledge 
pins from Kappa Kappa Gamma, Tri- 
Delt, or Pi Beta Phi. But this year two 


-magazine articles brought it to off-season 


attention. 

Dr. Allen Wilson Porterfield, 67-year- 
old professor of German, who likes Greek- 
letter institutions, said so in last week’s 
issue of School and Society, and Mrs. 
Glenn Frank, widow of the late president 
of the University of Wisconsin, itemized 
her acute aversion in the April Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

Professor Porterfield’s article, “The 
Hereafter of College Fraternities,” con- 
cedes that opposition to them exists and 





®In 1940 there were 118 Negro institutions in 
United States giving one or more years of colegate 
52 private institutions. ssa 





: Acme 
. «» but Mrs. Frank calls it snobbish 


that “the war is giving them a fearful 
drubbing.” But he believes the opposition 
is focused on two specious points: They 
are expensive and they are undemocratic. 

He refutes the expense argument by 
calling attention to the easy-payment ini- 
tiation fee. Subsequent costs, he says, are 
just about “what the student makes 
them.” 

To counter the anti-democratic charge, 
he cites the wide variety of secret so- 
cieties: social, professional, racial, reli- 
gious, and honorary. If a student “still ob- 
jects on the ground that he (or she) can- 
not always make the fraternity of his 
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choice, he should: remember_that... the 
same principle holds in love and politics,” 

Porterfield’s opinion is that fraternities 
father (and mother) a high percentage 
of the nation’s leaders and “constitute 
today the most widespread and influential 
extracurricular organization in our entire 
educational system.” 





Greek for the Greeks: He does reg- 
ister two major objections: Instead of 500 
Greek-letter societies there should be 
“about 55 old-line social and about five of 
the stronger professional fraternities with 
possibly five sororities.” (In 1939 West 
Virginia University with an enrollment of 
less than 3,000 boasted 46 fraternities, 
one to every 65.2 students. Porterfield 
cites a national ratio of 1 to 2,000.) 

Porterfield also is irked by the fra- 
ternities’ spurious pretensions to being 
“Greek.” Their members are “the very 
ones today who do not even know the 
Greek alphabet.” Instead of recognizing 
“500 monuments to The Unknown Lan- 
guage,” faculties might better “rule that 
no student may be admitted to a frater- 
nity until he has at least a six-point credit 
in classical Greek with an average grade 
of at least B minus.” 

“Mrs. Frank’s article, “Heartache on the 
Campus,” inveighs against the whole se- 
cret-society system, with emphasis on 
sororities, and cites her own experience at 
the University of Missouri 40 years ago. 


Saddest Day: Under the searching 
eyes of glamorously gowned upper class- 
mates she mingled with other fearful co- 
eds at a swank Pi Beta Phi house party, 
painfully conscious of her “pink-dotted, 
mull dress.” When she was not immedi 
ately pledged, she begged her -mother to 
let her return home. When the pledge 
came it was “a reprieve from death.” 

In 1925 when she went to the Uni- 
versity of- Wisconsin with her husband, 
she found the -system “just as brutal.” 
When sororities sent out their annual in- 
vitations, “it was the saddest Sunday of 
the year.” 

To Mrs. Frank the system epitomizes 
snobbishness, and the religious bigotry 


_ and racial prejudice of the Hitler Youth 


Movement. Like Porterfield she sees the 
present as a critical period for fraternities, 
but to her it is an opportune one for 
abolishing them by legislative fiat.* 

The Frank article evoked reactions, 
mainly favorable, from educators, sol- 
diers, business men and women, minis- 
ters, and parents. Pi Beta Phi, through 
its grand president, Amy Burnham On- 
ken, ousted her. But Mary Yost, dean of 
women at Stanford University wrote: 
“Thank you for bringing this taboo ques- 
tion out into the open. I hope others will 
have the courage to do likewise.” 

“It was something I just had to write,” 
said Mrs. Frank. 





*Baird’s Manual of American College Fraternities 
cites prohibitive action by South a 1897; 
Smeees, 1901; and Mississippi, 1912; since 











Compare a sheet of Levelcoat* made last week with a sheet made today 
. .. compare them for brightness, opacity and strength. Yes, they’re alike 
as two peas in a pod. For behind the production of Kimberly-Clark 
Printing Papers is instrumentation that maintains uniformity of quality 
from pulpwood to paper even under wartime restrictions. 


e In the digester, for example, Kimberly-Clark developed a patented 
Alike instrument process that has become the standard of the paper industry. 


This automatic operation alone lifted quality and uniformity more than 


as two peas ° "= 


And likewise, along the entire course of paper making, precision instru- 
ments—temperature controls, moisture content indicators, pressure 


i a! 
in ts | po @ guides, finish recorders and numerous other automatic devices—have 


reduced the element of variation to the barest minimum. 


From day to day, week to week, printers can rely on the runability 
and printability of Levelcoat. Small wonder, then, that Kimberly-Clark 
has achieved an enviable reputation for uniformity in its Printing Papers. 
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char Chen f Ssconment,.. LORD CALVERT 


ment of those who can afford the finest, it has never 


O rare...so smooth...so mellow...Lord Calvert 


S has been for years the most expensive whiskey 


blended in America. “Custom” Blended for the enjoy- 
LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NBUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 


been produced except in limited quantities, with each 


bottle numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 
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Thee Meets You-all 


In “Winds, Blow Gently” Kirkbride 
writes of his own kind, the Pennsylvania 
Quakers. It is a novel about the trou- 
bles a migratory Quaker family encoun- 
ter when they try to apply their philoso- 
phy to the Negroes in the South. The 
heavy Biblical dialogue is a little hard to 
take in the beginning, but it gains a cer- 
tain lyrical charm once the tale starts 
rolling. Nice clear-cut characterization 
and, on the whole, a genteel and disarm- 
ing presentation of the problem as of the 
1920s. (Winps, BLow GEentLy. By Ron- 
ald — 818 pages. Frederick Fell. 
$2.50. 





Democracy: Time for a Change? 


Alexis Charles Henri Clerel de Tocque- 
ville, a young French nobleman whose 
aunt had been guillotined in the Revolu- 
tion, and his friend, Gustave de Beau- 
mont, arrived in the young United States 
on a spring day in 1831. Traveling at 
their own expense, Tocqueville and 
Beaumont came ostensibly to investi- 
gate the American prison system. But 
that was only an excuse. The main pur- 
pose of these two young, liberal-minded 
aristocrats was to see democracy in action 
at firsthand. 

The result was one of the two really 
great books on American institutions. 
Both were written, strangely enough, by 
foreigners. Best known, of course, is 
Lord Bryce’s “The American Common- 
wealth.” The other is Tocqueville’s “De- 
mocracy in America,” which Harold J. 
Laski, who wrote the foreword to the 
latest edition, calls “the greatest work 
ever written on one country by the citi- 
zen of another.” ; 


A Prophet. With Honor: The first 
part of Tocqueville’s profound and 
prophetic dissertation appeared in Paris 
in 1835. The French read it with avid 
interest and it was quickly translated into 
English. The great politicians and social 
thinkers of that distant day absorbed it, 
but it did not appear in an American 
edition until two years later. Then, al- 
though most of its American reviewers 
were annoyed at some of. Tocqueville’s 
criticisms of local conditions, invariably 
they praised the book as a masterpiece of 
political philosophy. 

Since that time few political historians 
have daréd to ignore Tocqueville. He 
was an observant reporter and a pro- 
found student, and even today his writ- 
ings have a fresh pertinence. 

This week.Alfred A. Knopf does the 
American reading public an outstanding 
service by publishing Tocqueville’s great 
work in full, with a long introduction and 
explanatory notes by Phillips Bradley. 
This is no niggardly wartime edition, but 
two handsome, beautifully printed vol- 





Photo courtesy Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 


quick che" 


ee oil well surveyor is a fast 
worker — thanks to synthetic rub- 
ber parts made of Hycar. He uses 
several different special-purpose 
pieces of equipment, like the one in 
the picture, that are lowered into the 
well to help him get information to 
direct the drillers. They’re all elec- 
trically operated, and all work from 
the same power cable. 

It used to be a tedious job to re- 
move the cable from one instrument 
and attach it to another. Because of 
this the equipment manufacturer de- 
veloped a new connector that made 
the job a matter of minutes. But the 
first insulation used in this new con- 
nector absorbed water and seriously 
affected the performance of the in- 
strument. Another synthetic was 
tried, but it had poor insulating prop- 
erties. Then a special electrically re- 
sistant compound of one of the many 
Hycar synthetic rubbers was tested 
—and filled the bill. It stood up per- 
fectly under the high temperatures 
and other severe operating condi- 
tions usually encountered in oil 
wells. The manufacturer then stand- 
ardized on ‘Hycar parts and his 
troubles were over. 

In the oil fields, in aviation,.in all 


e artist 


industry Hycar synthetic rubbers are 
constantly finding new applications. 
Wherever there’s a need for a per- 
manently resilient material having 
any of the properties shown in the 
box—and in a wide variety of com- 
binations, each designed to do a 
specific job—Hycar is the material 
to use. 


FREE—Write department C-3 for your 
copy of “Everywhere in Industry”, the 
new booklet describing Hycar’s ‘char- 
acteristics, with full technical data. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 


dimen- 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vp to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F, het oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE— grecter than 
actural rubber, = 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even af elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW. TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F, 

6. LIGHT WEIGHT—I5% te 25% lighter then 
Oe en 
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Four hundred yeors old, this 
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umes totaling more than 800 pages with 
‘notés and indexes. Laski thus pays trib- 
ute to the timeliness of the new edition, 


The Ordeal Ahead: “The inner prin. 
ciple of democracy is challenged all over 
the world. It is driven to fight hard for its 
life, and it is by no means certain that it 
will survive the ordeal . . . 

“This test is not less relevant to the 
United States than it is to older civiliza~ 
tions. The value of Tocqueville’s book at 
this hour is the way in which it provides 
the basis for an accurate diagnosis of this 
challenge. In essence, it is an essay upon 
the nature of the common man. It is a 
picture of the conditions he requires if 





Finletter suggests changing America 


he is to affirm himself, an account of the 
dangers which surround him, a warning 
of the fragility of the bulwarks upon 
which he is accustomed to depend.” 

Tocqueville was ‘an aristocrat in an 
age when aristocracy was dying. He was 
no blind worshipper at the shrine of de- 
mocracy,’ for his profound studies of 
American government taught him that no 
institution is perfect. Even that greatest 
of American institutions, the Constitu- 
tion, with its system of checks and bal- 
ances is far from perfect, although it has 
worked pretty well since 1787. | 

The definite changes that have been 
made in this working document have 
come about gradually—only 21 amend- 
ments have been made in more than 100 
years. That other changes will have to be 
made to keep up with the new order of 
things in this global age is obvious, and 
another book, just published—“Can Rep- 
resentative Government Do the Job?” by 
Thomas K. Finletter—suggests several. 


Finletter’s Revolution: This book, 
which would be to the liking of the 
author of “Democracy in America,” is 4 
calm and dispassionate inquiry into the 
workings of democracy. “Can Repre- 














Large Chicago steel company increased 
sales volume 25% by adopting FLEX- 
SITE Visible Binders to maintain a 
consolidated inventory record of four 
warehouses so they could give cus- 
tomers prompt service. Installed 1935. 
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Brings records in- 


Seen te Through Improved Inventory Control 
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oy, with DIEBOLD Systems Equipment 


The way to keep customers is to tell them what you can do, 
_and when .. . then do it. 











Inventory records, properly set up and maintained, are an aid 
to daily sales—not merely a history of the in-and-out move- 
ment of materials or merchandise. They aid that movement 
—coordinate sales, purchasing and manufacturing activities. 


DIEBOLD recommendations for systems equipment are based 
TRA-DEX VERTICAL VISIBLE TRAY on helping you do a completely useful job with your records. 
Horizontal — diagonal — vertical. This The DIEBOLD man will recommend visible—vertical—or 


three-way visibility gives all pertinent ; : 
‘inatadiema.’:' | Adeliebte lever rotary files—whichever is best suited to your job. 


nn Consult us regarding your record-keeping problems. Let us 
POSTING TRAY guide you to more efficient control—and the kind of service 
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sentative Government Do the Job?” is a 
brief and intelligent plea for change. 

Finletter, a former professor of law at 
the University of Pennsylvania and more 
recently a Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State, argues that our present 
system of executive and _ legislative 
branches is not equipped to carry out the 
domestic and foreign policies that will be 
necessary in the postwar world. 

Following Jefferson’s great precept 
that each generation should remake the 
Constitution so that government can keep 
abreast of the times, Finletter makes two 
proposals: 

@ He would reduce the 100 or more 
present Congressional committees to 
nine, corresponding to the executive de- 
partments, and he would have the chair- 
men of these joint Congressional com- 
mittees form, with the Cabinet secretar- 
ies, what he calls an “executive-legislative 
Cabinet.” By this means he would pro- 
vide a meeting place where the execu- 
tives and the leaders of Congress could 
act jointly in framing legislation and 
working out permanent bases for collabo- 
rative action. This te, ao would 
require no constitutional amendment. 

@ He would make the terms of office of 
representatives, senators, and the Presi- 
dent run concurrently for six years (a 
change that could only be made by con- 
stitutional amendment) and he would 
give the President power to dissolve Con- 
gress and the Presidency and to call a 
general election whenever a deadlock 
should arise. 

This change, in Finletter’s considered 
opinion, would make the two great po- 
litical parties stronger even than they are 
today. But more important, it would 
eliminate those periods of “deadly in- 
action” that come whenever the Presi- 
dent is confronted with a Congress of an 
opposing party. 

Already a slight step toward. these.re- 


The America Tocqueville studied—Henry Clay debates Robert Hayne > 
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forms has been taken. In a proposal now 
before Congress, Rep. Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee has suggested that Cabinet 
members and agency heads appear regu- 
larly on the floor of the House to answer 
questions. 

But Finletter does not think this pro- 
posal goes far enough. He makes an elo- 
quent plea for revising the Constitution 
to permit the President to call a general 
election, pointing out that if such an ar- 
rangement had been in force in 1919, 
President Wilson could have dissolved 
the government and gone to the people 
for a mandate on America’s entrance into 
the League of Nations. 

Finletter feels that unless some deci- 
sive step is taken we may fail to solve the 
pressing domestic and international prob- 
lems that will beset the country with the 
coming of peace. He notes that the use 
of Presidential power, even in peacetime, 
has greatly increased. during the past 
several years. 

efferson, Jackson; Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt were strong Presidents because 
they used the tremendous powers of their 
office. Whoever may be President in the 
easily foreseeable future will not be able, 
even if he should so wish, ‘to surrender 
this power. Because this is inevitably so, 
it is probably also inevitable some legiti- 
mate arrangement must be found to make 
the relations between Congress and the 
President more workable than they have 
been. Finletter shows one’ way. 

(Democracy In America. By Alexis 


~ de Tocqueville. The Henry: Reeve text as 


revised by Francis Bowen, with introduc- 
tion by Phillips Bradley. Foreword by 
Harold J. Laski. Two volumes. 446 and 
411 pages. Knopf. $6.) oe 
(Can REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
Do THE Jos? By Thomas K. Finletter. 
With a foreword by Sen. Robert F. Wag- 
ner. 184 pages. Reynal &- Hitchcock. $2.) 


.five sponsors, and is. offered 


RADIO 


Heart Throbs at $750 
At 64, Kathleen Norris is a handsome 





and ingratiating lady, charged with seem- © 


ingly boundless energy. In 40 yéars she 
has pounded. out 80 novels and countless 
short stories. These, plus stints at feature 
reporting for news syndicates (the 
Hauptmann trial, the coronation of 
George VI) and her current weekly col- 
umn for the Bell Syndicate, Inc., have 
earned her a reputation as America’s 
most inexhaustible (and best-paid) ex- 
ploiter of romance and sentiment. 

Last week, the tireless Mrs. Norris 
tried her. typewriter in a new field: soap 


- opera. Her salary: $750 a week, even- 


tually to be increased to $1,000. The job 
is. Swan Soap’s Bright Horizon (CBS, 


Monday - Friday, 11:30 - 11:45 am.,. 


EWT), a serial which in its three and a 
half years has exhausted numerous radio 
writers who tried to keep the story both 
bright and upright. Mrs. Norris, the first 
“name” author to touch daytime radio, 
foresees little of their imaginative diffi- 
culties. “My. writing,” she says, “is just 
like living and talking. And the soaps are 
that much closer to the real thing.” . 

To Bright Horizon’s slight story of a 
lawyer who had amnesia, his wife who 
works in a department store, their night- 
club singer niece, and her war-veteran 
sweetheart, Mrs. Norris plans to bring no 
plot-shaking innovations. 

The least of her troubles will be story 
plots. Her own career offers ample ma- 
terial. Orphaned at 19, she went to work 
to support her five younger brothers and 
sisters. She was bookkeeper, saleswoman, 
companion, schoolteacher, librarian, so- 
ciety editor, and reporter before she mar- 
ried Charles Norris (author of “Salt,” 
“Brass,” etc.) in 1909. From a joint salary 
of $25 a week they worked up to indi- 
vidual fame and fortune. 

Of Mrs. Norris’s 80 novels, many first 
appeared as. magazine. serials (sample 
price, $70,000), and 26 were sold to the 
movies. One of her most recent. triple 
plays, and her highest take,. was with 
‘The American Flaggs,” which. appeared 
first as a Woman’s Home Companion 
serial, was published by Doubleday 
Doran & Co., Inc., and then sold to the 
movies. Total gross: about $150,000. 


Many a Mickle... 


The “cooperative system” is coming in- 
to its own in radio. The latest show to 
split its sponsorship among local .adver- 
tisers is Headline Edition (Blue, Mon- 
day-Friday, 7-7:15 p.m.,-EWT). A sus- 
tainer on the Blue network fora three- 
week trial. period, Headline * Edition 
turned cooperative last week, already has 
as a sus- 
taining program to 191 stations. . 

Featuring news dramatizations and 
: cross-country pick-up interviews, the new 
“program. brings _national..names...(Tru- 
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She eight months of 
the year at Paradise Inn 
on 14,400-fe. Mt. Rainier, . 
90 miles southeast of Se- 


attle, or on the west slope ~ 


the high Cascades, 30 © 
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at other nearby places, 


Homes in Seattle 
surround the lake shores, 
blanket Seattle’s seven 
hill : 
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HERE’S an atmosphere of “holi- 
day” every day in Seattle (in 
peacetime). It’s a way of life. The 
always-visible mountains are high, 
green and snow-topped; waters of the 
lakes and Puget Sound are sparkling 
deep blue; the air is “washed” and 
fresh, with a tang of the sea; lawns and 
shrubs are green, and spectacularly col- 
orful flowers are everywhere. It’s cool 
in summer and warm in winter. 
These’ are important reasons why 
80% of those who have come here to 
build ships and planes intend to stay 
... why Seattle has grown from 80,000 
in 1900 to more than half a million 
today .. . and why Seattle is a solid, 
wealthy niarket offering great oppor- 
tunity for producers of things to sell! 
The SEATTLE TIMES is the preferred 
newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes, 


HEAD AND SHOULDERS ene AUL OTHER SEATTLE PAPERS 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK « DETROIT « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 


and bear are almost as 
accessible. You can. take 
Fanon one or pe 

ig game hunting trips or 
go north into nearby Can- 
ada or Alaska for the 
world’s finest hunting. 


Fash for big king sal- 
mon in Elliott Bay, within 
Seattle’s city limits..Some 
of the biggest of these 


rior in scores of streams 
that roar out o the 


Cascades, in 
ful mountain 


f ) ° 

Sal Puget Sound or big 
fresh-water lakes from ormtoor 
aves wethin the city limits. 
More thar 25 OOO pleasure craft 


edoun thas destrtict. 
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.., I hope the artist puts real 
Bluchtt- « character into our portrait, 
Whitey.”’ 


“Naturally, Blackie—our pic- 


(hily: ture would be incomplete 
without it!’ 


It’s Character that distinguishes 
BLACK & WHITE from all other 
Scotches. And no matter how re- 
cently you bought a bottle you 
can be sure that it possesses the 
same fine character you enjoyed 
before the war. 


“BLACK s WHITE” 
Te Sas, wi (ne 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 








THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





-partment creates a show and offers it to 
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man, Connally, and La Guardia are re. 
cent Headliners) within budget reach of 
small, local sponsors. It is this step toward 
decentralization which is winning more 
and more favor for the radio cooperative, 


No Agency: The system is relatively 
simple. The network’s programming de- 


affiliated stations—whose job it is to sell 
a sponsor. (Nationally sponsored shows 
are usually built by an advertising 


agency, which merely purchases the. 


broadcast time from the network.) 

The price for local sponsorship of a 
co-op show is based on the number of 
listeners serviced by the local station, 
The sponsor then pays a double bill: one 
to the station for the time, one to the 
Blue for the program. The network pays 
performers, announcers, line charges, etc., 
and pockets the remainder—if any. 


Syndicated Radio: The Blue’s co- 
operatives are run by Stanley C. Flor- 
sheim, 44, who claims to have come up 
in 1931 with the first cooperative idea, 
which he called “syndicated radio,” joined 
the Blue in 1942 and took charge of the 
network’s two cooperative shows: Bauk- 
hage and the Mystery Chef. 

Today he has a staff of 29 and runs 
nine cooperatives, with two more to be 
added in May. The Blue has now set 
aside the entire 6-7:30 p.m., EWT, peri- 
od for cooperatives and has already filled 
four of the six available fifteen-minute 
segments. Since Florsheim took over, the 
Blue’s cooperatives have never run in 
the red. Last year they grossed an es- 
timated $1,000,000. 


Swing High: Raymond Swing,* the 
commentator, is Blye’s most popular co- 
operative show. When his sponsors, the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., dropped him 
last December in favor of Information 
Please (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 11, 1944), the 
Blue offered him a cooperative setup to 
avoid losing its leading news analyst. 

The network guaranteed Swing his 
Socony salary of $125,000 a year, plus 
a percentage of the excess profits. Cur- 
rently, he is on about 160 stations, with 
123 sponsors. Prices range from $10 a 
week for the Security Feed and Seed 
Co. of Ocala, Fla., to $750 a week in 
New York, the latter fee split by Astor 
Coffee and the Todd Shipyard Corp. 
Already Swing’s new Hooper rating 
equals the one he had under the Socony 
banner. 


Significance -—— 


Radio cooperatives are not new. Mu- 
tual has used the system fitfully since 
1934. Until recently the NBC and CBS 
shunned co-ops as small-time, prestige- 
lowering gimmicks. NBC now has two 
such shows; but it is the Blue which has 
proved the co-op’s real worth. 





®The news analyst took the middle name Gram 
when he married Betty Gram in 1920. He dropped it 
when they were divorced last December, 
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«# A city of diversified charm in a land of contrast... 
that’s New Orleans, where the grillwork of early French 
_ homes frames a masterpiece of business-world 
architecture. Down South the ever-changing new 

stands in relief against the unchanging o/d. a Today, 

' Delta Air Lines helps speed the war-vital business of 
the South’s new steel mills, chemical plants, shipyards, 
petroleum plants, bomber factories and textile mills. 

4a In peacetime, Delta courtesy and efficiency 

will help you enjoy the hospitable, tradition- 

rich South—land of inspiring historic 

shrines, ante-bellum mansions, cypress- 


Z £ £ YY fi 4p fro! lined bayous, rich-scented gardens... < | 


THE AURLINE OF THE SOUTH...GENERAL OFFICES; MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA.. 
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THERE’S A SHORTAGE 
IN OUR 
MIND READING DEP’T! 


.--But it will be easy for us to save 
a room for you if you let usknow 
ahead! Send us word as much in 
advance as you can—when and 
how long you'll be here. And 
please be sure to let us know if 
there’s any change in your plans! 


mn 


Aele/ 6 fevingi 


CHARLES E, ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. ond Mng. Dir. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N. Y. C., 17 
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Made From 
Imported — 


"Onc serre® 


Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality ... outstand> 
ing fine grains . . . preferred by discriminating 
pipe smokers. Modern designs, $2.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for free 
illustrated booklet. . . . “Facts About Imported 
Briar Pipes"’. 


C. B. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers of Fine imported Briers 
138 CATOR AVE., JERSEY CITY 5, W. 3. 
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The Prince's Spirit 

Go tell them all in foreign lands that Rus- 
sia lives. Let them, without fear, come to us 
as guests. But he who comes against us with 
sword shall perish by the sword, Such is the 
law of the land of Russia, and such it will 
always be. 


This was the warning of Alexander 
Nevsky, Prince of Novgorod, after he had 
crushed the Teutonic Knights in the fa- 
mous Battle on the Ice in 1242. Musi- 
cally, Serge Prokofieff caught the spirit of 
this man, who had raised a people’s army 
more than 700 years ago, and put it into 
the score he wrote for the 1938 Soviet 
film, “Alexander Nevsky.” 

Revised as a cantata for concert per- 
formances, the work was first given in 
this country in 1943 by the National 
Broadcasting Co. and in 1944 by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. But the 
limitations of a microphone were too 
much for the epic proportions of war 
and victory as Prokofieff conceived them. 
Last week in Carnegie Hall, however, 
Eugene Ormandy, Rosalind Nadell, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and the West- 
minster Choir realized the full propor- 
tions of the music. Just to hear it was to 
realize not only the valorous spirit of the 
movie, one scene of which is pictured 
above, but of Russia itself. 


Twice Under Two Flags 


Few of the Italian Partisans had known 
who he was—this “Major Sheridan” who 
spoke over the air in such resonant, flaw- 
less Italian. He gave them their orders for 
resistance, offered hope, and compared 


their own struggle against Nazi over- 
lords to what America had gone through 
in 1776. 

Though illness and exhaustion (he had 
been working 80 hours a week) forced 
“Major Sheridan” to come back home to 
the United States last November, his 
identity and war record were not known 
outside of the Office of War Information 
until NEWSWEEK persuaded this modest 
man to give his first press interview. For 
Albert Spalding, the American concert 
violinist, was never one to brag—and it 
was Spalding who had been _Italy’s 

“Major Sheridan.” 
Serving his country in an Italy torn by 





Spalding, without a violin 
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war was no new experience to Spalding. 
The Chicago-born son of the sporting- 
goods family, he spent much of his youth 
in Florence, where he studied music and 
leaned to know the Italian people and 
speak their language. When. America 
entered the last war, he enlisted and in 
1918 was sent to Italy at the request of 
a small, fiery captain named Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, as the latter’s adjutant. 


Credit Where . . . Though Spalding 
was 55 and a world-famous violinist 
when his country needed him again, he 
unhesitatingly put away his fiddle and 
was appointed to the Psychological War- 
fare Division of the Army by the OWI. 
Arriving in Italy in rh 0 of last year, he 
took over his broadcasting duties on 
Italia Combatte in Naples. For a month, 
he was head of Radio Rome. But the un- 
ceasing work and nervous strain. finally 
put him in a Rome hospital; he weighed 
$0 pounds less than he had when he ar- 
rived in Italy. 

When NewsweEex talked with Spald- 
ing last week, however, he looked tanned 
and well again from the rest and country 
air he has had at his home in the Berk- 
shires near Great Barrington, Mass. 
Though he is now making records for 
broadcast to Italy, he is reluctant to talk 
about what he accomplished. “It was 
what the patriots did, not what I did.” 
He was fervent in his praise of the Par- 
tisan movement. “In it lies the symbol of 
regeneration and unity in Italy,” he said. 

e vitality and recovery power of the 
Italian people springs from the soil and 
not the privileged.” 


Record Week 


Under its green (educational) label, 
Victor is currently issuing a new series of 
“Hot Jazz” albums. Each contains excel- 
lent explanatory notes by Charles Ed- 
ward Smith, and each disk is marked 
with its original recording date. Though 
the idea is not new (Decca has for some 
time been releasing collectors’ items from 
the old Brunswick catalogue), Victor has 

i selected this first series with an eye to 
illustrating the development ~of jazz. 
Each album contains four 10-inch 
and sells for $4: ; ; 

McKinney's Corron Picxers. Slam- 

bang—with every man for himself. 
_ Jetty-Rott Morton. New Orleans 
jazz by Jelly-Roll, his piano, and his Red 
Hot Peppers. ; 

Louis ArmsTRonG. A trumpet and a 


voice that could only: belong to “Satch- 


mo” himself. 
Lione. Hampton. Jazz is getting 


Pte which included Stephane Grappel- 
S$ violin and the legendary Django 
Reinhardt’s guitar. — 
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Lady Macbeth needed 


an dlectric washing machine 


A “Damned Spot’’. . . to be exact. In fact it was a 

tell-tale spot of blood that caused her downfall, 
according to Will Shakespeare, the w.k. Bard of Avon. 

All Lady Macbeth needed was some peroxide, col 

water and an electric washing machine... 

to change her destiny. 


© ady Macbeth was the original lather lady! She hated spots. 


All the various elements of an electric washing machine, yes, even 
all the aluminum was on earth when Lady Macbeth 
delivered her famous soliloquy to the bleak Scottish moors... 
but the best kilted necromancets of her HighlandsCourt 
lacked the “‘know-how”’ to imagineer them. 


We invented the word “‘Imagineering”* to describe how Alcoa, 
and other great groups of technicians go about the job of 
supplying the methods, materials and machines of modern life. . 


Today ... Youth Jaments that there are no new lands to discover, 
no new frontiers to cross. And yet, in the uncharted 
kingdom of the mind, hardy pioneers are daily spanning 
new horizons in the twin fields of invention and 
adaptation. Aluminum offers exciting new opportunities 
to every intrepid Imagineer . . . who seeks 
new industrial worlds to conquer. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
. 1979 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“Imagineering equals the union of imagination, man’s oldest mental develop- 
ment, and engineering his newest. Together they are the key to progress. ALCOA 
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HE ALAMO and the oil derrick 

are truly symbolic of the West 
South Central Scates—the one re- 
calling their heroic historical back- 
ground, the other their rising indus- 
trial im ce. 

Dominating the trade routes from 
the rich ety Valley to the 
Panama Canal and to the increas- 
ingly important Central and South 
American markets, new impetus has 
been added recently to the shipping, 
manufacturing, trading and bankin 
facilities of these states to that whic 
previously resulted from their own 
steadily accelerating internal de- 


velopment. 

‘As in other growing sections, Out. 
side funds, made available through 
the facilities of investment organi- 
zations such as'our own, have con- 
tributed substantially to the munici- 
paland industrial development of this 
area. Investors, ia turn, have found 
this service important in making 
available advantageous employment 
of their surplus funds. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Int. bas participated - 
Pepys ery pa ecearne r4e- ste : 
bond issues, totaling over $1.6 billions, of . 


municipalities and ations located in 
the Wes South Central $s :- 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IF you like your cocktails 


dry Vern ith 
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MOVIES 


Lee (Not Dick) Tracy 


It is interesting, if irrelevant, that Lee 
Tracy who was actually mustered out of 
the last war as a lieutenant, became a 
captain in this one, ferreting out friend 
from foe in a Jap relocation center. At 
present on the Army’s inactive list, Tracy 
is very active indeed against the Japs in 
RKO-Radio’s “Betrayal From the East.” 

Based on Alan Hynd’s novel of the 
same title, the scree n play (and you have 
Drew Pearson’s word ‘for it in a pro- 
logue) is compiled from reports by the 
Federal Bureau of Iivestigation and the 
Office of Naval Intelligence. Long before 
the war the Japs had plans for sabotaging 
our West Coast utilities and to that end 
approached one Eddie Carter (Tracy), 


_ an. ex-soldier, with.a slanty eye on the 


Panama: Canal. 

Ultimately’ Eddie. -and a ‘beautiful 
Mata Hari on our side (Nancy Kelly) 
are done in by the reaper but their sac- 
rifice is not in vain. Although: Hynd’s 
book and this adaptation may bé rooted 
in fact, fancy seems to run riot through- 
out. For all its claim to official reporting, 
“Betrayal From the East”. plays like a 
chapter in “The Perils of Pauline,” but 
fortunately without the threat. of being 
“continued next week.” 


Catherine—Still Avid 


The hypothetically private affairs of 
Catherine the Great are‘ currently being 
made public again in “A Royal Scandal. 
A stylized Ernst Lubitsch farce which 





Queen Catherine gets her cavalryman 








There is only one correct way to break in a pipe 

and that is to smoke it with fine tobacco. Every 

NO BREAKING IN Dr. GRABOW is Pre-Smoked with fine tobacco 
(Edgeworth) on Linkman’s exclusive pipe-smoking 

N 0 B ITE machine. That’s why you never suffer the bite and 


bitterness of a “new” pipe with a Pre-Smoked 


NN 0 B | T T F R TA S T FE Dr.GRABOW. Dr.GRABOW Pipes are scarce now 


.-.80 many go to fighting men... but 


you'll wisely ask your dealer 


to reserve one for you, 


Dr. GRABOW Pae-Smohed 
DELUXE - $1.50 SUPREME - #2.00 
TRU-GRAIN - £3.50 
SELECT GRAIN - 95.00 
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Radio promises Reader and 
Television in the postwar period. 


CROWN luggage promises 
Ughter, more streamlined and 
stronger luggage. 


include CROWN luggage in 
your postwar travel plans. 


The Traveler's Mark of Distinction 


CROWN LUGGAGE CO. 


409-421 W. Redwood St., Balto. 1, Md. 
230 Fifth Avenve New York, N. Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS THAN BEFORE! 


























Massachusetts 


Investors Trust 
82nd Consecutive Quarterly Distribution 
The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly distribution of twen- 
ty-one (21) cents a share, pay- 

‘ able April 20, 1945, to holders 
of certificates of beneficial in- 
terest at the close of busi 








March 29, 1945. 
ROBERT W. LADD,,. Secretary 
Boston, Mass., March 16, 1945 
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patently reveals little of the real Mother 
Russia, the Twentieth Century-Fox film 
does better by Tallulah Bankhead, who 
wears a spectacular succession of off-the- 
shoulder décolletages. 

As the eager beaveress of the boudoir, 
Miss Bankhead has a special gift for the 
offside sally and the salacious innuendo 
that converts broad comedy and arch 
clichés into the subtle nods and wiles of 
Lubitsch. 

The gist is this: Catherine, about to re- 
ceive a French minister, is confronted 
with a durable, dashing cavalry officer 
(William Eythe) who has ridden three 
days and three nights to warn his em- 
press of a plot against her life. Reas- 
sured by a Gilbert-and-Sullivan chancel- 
lor (Charles. Coburn), Catherine feels 
free to concentrate on the courier. 

Academically interested in the fact 
that her —— subject survived three 
horses without any apparent signs of 
aren fatigue, Catherine convinces 

erself that it would be to Russia’s inter- 
ests to make use of such stamina. And 
this she does, although Anne Baxter—as 
the constant rider’s true love—has other 


_ plans. 


The Lass in Monty’s Manse 


One of last year’s deftest and niost 
popular comedies, “Holy Matrimony,” 
owed a double debt of gratitude to 
Gracie Fields and Monty, Woolley. Cur- 
rently the Lancashire Lass and The 
Beard are again teaming up to contribute 
a lot—though not nearly so much—to 
“Molly and Me.” Although the new 
Twentieth Century-Fox comedy lacks 
both ‘the form and substance of the ear- 
lier film, it will fill the bill nicely as an 
amiable excursion into the field of re- 
freshing, quiet humor. © 

Evidently aware of the slimness of 
their story, the producers have allowed 
Gracie to sing half a dozen songs that 
range from the nursery. “Christopher 
Robin” to the cursory “The Awfulness, 
the Sinfulness, the Wickedness- of. Men.” 
Gracie’s voice and Woolley’s 
repartee lend major aid to a shaky plot. 

The victim of her fairly innocent de- 
ception is an’ irascible. aristocrat who 
plans to “stand” for Parliament.and needs 
all the domestic help he can get. His new 
housekeeper’s opening gambit is to fire a 
thieving staff and substitute an odd lot-of 
entertainers temporarily “at liberty.” —~ - 

Once established in Woolley’s gloom 
manse, Gracie rids him of his blackmai 
ing ex-wife (Doris Lloyd), reconciles her ° 
bearded boss with his estranged young 
son (Roddy McDowall), and, Gnallyy 
converts the testy hermit to domestic 


In the casual course ‘of “Molly and 
Me,” the director, Lewis Seiler, occa- 
sionally substitutes farce for pace. But 
the chuckles are cumulative, and a con- 
stant scorer is Reginald Gardiner as an 
ineffable butler of the sort aristocrats 
seem to get only on stage. 
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oe * s the delight 
of wine lovers 
Choicest grapes from 
the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. and old-world 
wine-making meth- 
ods produce dessert 
wines that are out- 
standing triumphs of 
@ the vintner’s art. 

: California Sherry, Port, 
Muscatel and Madeira 


Send for free recipe book- 

let, “‘How to Brighten the 

Moments in Your Enter- 
Life.” 
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CAMEO VINEYARDS CO. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Also fine California 


————— table wines; Burgundy, 














BUY U.S. 
WAR BONDS 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates s0°much firmer and aeagner that one can 
eat and talk with greater ort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
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Museum of Modern Art 
It Is You, My Lord—Rouault etching 
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Christ and Prostitutes 


The climax of an important French 
career came in New York last week. Just 
two days after Easter the Museum of 
Modern Art opened the biggest retro- 
spective show ever held oF Georges 
Rouault, least known of France’s great 
trio of modernists (the others: Henri 
Matisse and Pablo Picasso). The Rou- 
aults numbered 161—suffering, compas- 
sionate Christs; ugly, fat prostitutes; 
rapacious judges; tender, philosophical 
clowns, and leering bourgeois. . 

Rouault is perhaps: the most impas- 
sioned artist - ern times; certainly 
he is the only great religious artist. He 
paints with ‘the luminous blood reds, 
molten blues, ripe yellows, and heavy 
black lines of Gothic stained glass. He 
piles on the pigment. His forms, huge 
and simplified, appearing to emerge from 
a sulphurous, chaotic mass, are mag- 
nificently ugly. 

Rouault, at 74, is a broad-faced Celt 
whose relative lack of popular fame is or 
haps due to his solitary ways. Only a few 
close friends know his Paris address, and 
they are ‘swom to ‘secrecy. To requests 
for his address he would reply: “Write 
me at the museum” (he was curator of 
the Gustave Moreau Museum), and then 
add, laughing: “Better still, don’t write!” 


Abandoned to Sorrow: First appren-_ 


ticed to a stained- maker, Rouault 
later became the te pupil of the 


lyricism that disconcerted everyone.” ~~ 


It was at this time too that Rouault 
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There’s a great construction boom coming to 
postwar Los Angeles. The Associated General 
Contractors of erica estimates new homes 
will be built at the rate of 50,000—250 million 
dollars worth—per year for at least four years. 





Add to that tidy sum another 500 millions per 
year for postponed commercial buildings and 
Public Works, and it’s easy to see how 300,000 
workers in construction and its allied building 
and manufacturing trades will be kept mighty 

. busy after peace comes. 





















Yes, indeed, there are even greater pay rolls 
ahead for the already properous Los Angeles 
area. Upswings are coming in the automotive in- 
dustry; in radio, appliance, and furniture manu- 
facturing . . . and in the fast developing field of 
light metals and plastics. We'd like to give you 
some figures on postwar planning which will 
create an even higher public income in this market. 


And yes, we'll show you how you can mp this 
richer market through the Los Angeles Times. 
We'll do it at the drop of a postcard to THE 

TIMES, or to our representative. 


*Los Angeles Research Jury survey 


Nn 


“Everybody's Newspaper” 
in Southern California 
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Aydrolectric Meat Sealed 
SPARK PLUGS 
ank'® plug. too fora toe's 


cold motor! Either can ruin 





. Tilustrated is what hap- 
pens when the plug is too hot for the motor. Note 
the ition of insulator—sure evidence of 
performance caused by pre-ignition and missing. The 
tight Auburn Plug will correct all this. Have your 
mechanic install Auburns and 


See for Yourself 


AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., Inc. 





AUBURN, N.Y. 
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PROVES VITAL ZONE SPOTLESS 
AND FREE FROM “G00”—no matter 
how often you smoke it! Wag 
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Keep The Mouth 


A SIMPLE TEST — Rinse mouth and throat thoroughly with Lavoris diluted half with 
water, and expel into basin of clear water. Note the amount of stringy matter expelled. 


And Throat Clean 














a year,” claim users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample 
stencil, shippers’ handbook and prices, pin 
this to business letterhead, with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. - 


MILANO 














Weed Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Iil., U.S. A. 
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inted his repulsive prostitutes. Later he 
looked at them and said: “Did I paint 
this? Is it possible? What I have done is 
frightful.” 


Wed to Peace: Rouault married soon 
afterward and devoted his life entirely to 
his painting and to his four children. At 
first his wife supported the family by 
teaching piano, but in 1916 the dealer 
Ambroise Vollard bought everything in 
the artist’s studio and his career was set. 

Rouault complains that Vollard was 
an opportunist who paid him a small sum 
for many years of toil, but at any rate the 
sale of a single painting now brings him 
enough to live on for five years. He lives 
simply in an apartment which has been 
compared with that of a “well-employed 
accountant.” 

Whenever the artist seems overworked 
his family takes him to the country. He 
was in Cannes the first year of the occu- 
pation, then returned to Paris to recover 
his paintings. They were undamaged, 
though the Germans had taken over his 
studio. He is now living in a rented house 
in a small village 90 miles south of Paris. 

Rouault has mellowed in recent years. 
He still paints Christs, but instead of the 
vicious prostitutes he portrays sad-eyed, 
delicate women. Recently he said: “I 
spent my life painting twilights. I ought 
to have the right now to paint the dawn.” 


Get Cozy With Art 


The original idea was merely to com- 
mission a few illustrations by well-known 
American artists for Britannica Jr. Now, 
two years later, the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica owns no less than 116 works by 
as many American artists (only a few will 





Avalanche by Wind—Hogue 





Garage Lights—Davis 
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be used as illustrations). And it has spent 
nearly $200,000 acquiring them. 

The 17-year-old reference work has no 
reasonable explanation for its sudden 
leap into collecting. Mostly it just wants 
to spread good will for American art— 
and for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Britannica gathered the collection with 
an eye to straight-forward picturing of the 
American scene. In “Arbor Day” Doris 
Lee paints a tree-planting ceremony at a 
country school. In “Avalanche by Wind” 
Alexandre Hogue dramatizes a_ train 
fighting its way through the Dust Bowl. 
Thomas Benton shows “Boom Town”; 
Joe Jones, “Wheat Farmers”; Adolf Dehn, 
“Threshing in Minnesota”; and Amold 
Blanch, “Carolina Low Country.” 


‘ One for Everybody: Seeking also to 
make the collection “representative,” Bri- 
tannica added a number of canvases by 
such foremost American modernists as 
John Marin, Max Weber, and Stuart 
Davis. All winners of last fall’s Carnegie 
Institute prizes are represented. So are 
the majority of “names” in American art. 

An irregular piece is the surrealist “Ma- 
donna” by Dali, the Spanish painter who 
refuses even to learn English. And final- 
ly, so that there will surely be at 
least one painting everybody will like, 
comes “March—North Atlantic,” by the 
popular painter of uncannily naturalistic 
marines, Frederick J. Waugh. 

The collection opens this week for its 
first public showing at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. After May 13 it will tour the 
country. To the public Britannica says 
cozily: “Here are good paintings by good 
American artists, don’t be formal, please 
get acquainted.” 





























Guerrillas—Hirsch 
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THERE ARE NO BETTER LEADS. 
le Ciy Paice / 


Here are the refill leads that helped to make the long-lead 
SCRIPTO pencil world famous! With SCRIPTO you can 
write thousands of words without stopping for more lead, and 
without the constant bother of the lead breaking. SCRIPTO 
leads fit.all mechanical pencils made for standard size leads. 
Smoother, blacker, stronger, SCRIPTO Drawing Writing leads 
in long or short lengths 
are priced at ten cents a 
pack, slightly higher in 
Canada. Seventeen pop- 
ular colors and ten de- 
grees of black. Always 
demand SCRIPTO—the 
leader in refill leads! 
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SCRIPTO MFG. COMPANY @ ATLANTA, GA. 











































































































































































War plants have 
flame throwers, too! 


In war plants, flaming torches guided by 
intricate mechanis=:s cut odd or symmetrical 
shapes out of steel sheets. The intense heat, 
concentrated at the tip of the torch, cuts 
heavy gauge steel as a knife cuts butter. 


When cutting, the torches travel over the 
steel plates at a speed which is determined 
by the thickness of the metal. This operation 
is often controlled by a Graham variable 
speed electric drive unit equipped with a 
Bodine speed reducer motor. 


Bodine motors are so popular in wartime | 


service, because they are dependable . . . and 
exceptionally sturdy. They will be available, 


later, for peacetime products. Designers of | 
motor driven devices can obtain valuable | 


information now by consulting the Bodine 
Engineering Department. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, il. 
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A Planned Economy for Germany 


by RAYMOND MOLEY * 


Much as Americans may dislike 
the methods and implications of a 
planned economy, they will have to 
impose some such system upon the 
section of Germany that we shall oc- 
cupy. We shall have to tell Germans 
where and when they may work, 
plant, reap, manufacture, trade, bor- 
row, lend and travel. There is no alter- 
native. Here is a chance for an Ad- 
ministration which has been 
talking for years about a 
planned economy for Amer- 
ica to do its stuff on a much 
smaller scale abroad and, in 
the interim, to give America 
a breathless moment of 
freedom. 

There will be three basic 
needs in occupied Ger- 
many. First, there is the 
imperative necessity of se- 
curity for our occupying 
army, for our civil adminis- 
trators and for those Germans who 
participate in postwar government. 
Second, it will be essential to take 


from Germany in an orderly fashion ° 


whatever is required as reparations. 
Third, there will be the need to bring 
about the stability and productivity in 
this dangerous “heart” of Europe re- 
quired for the future economy of the 
Continent. 

The first of these jobs is all-impor- 
tant. An occupying army cannot tol- 
erate underground resistance. Soldiers 
must wear uniforms and move about 
the streets and public places. Those 
civilians who take part in government 


cannot hide themselves. The rank and . 


file of the population must be free of 
fear. Nothing but stern military dis- 
cipline can suffice for some time, and 
after that will come a very gradual 
transition to civil order. Members of 
the Nazi party and its affiliates must 
be rounded up for punishment or 
forced labor on the reparations ac- 
count. The sooner the Socp can be 
separated from+the wolves, the sooner 
a semblance of normal life can reap- 
pear. 

The exaction of reparations in kind 
will require a tight control of German 
economic life. Not only Russia but 
France has demanded German labor. 
The de Gaulle government has an- 
nounced that it wants 300,000 Ger- 
man laborers for some years. France 
will also require a good deal of pro- 
duction from German mines and fac- 
tories. The plans for thtis exaction can- 
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not be made by Germans. Good will 
from Germans cannot be anticipated 
for some time. 


But all plans must be made with 
the goal that Germany must ultimately 
be tranquil and non-malignant. Rus- 
sian postwar trade will require many 
of the products of those sections of 
Germany which will be occupied tem- 
; porarily by American, Brit-’ 
ish and French troops. They 
will buy coal in Westphalia 
and textiles in Saxony and 
the Rhineland. They will be * 
in the market for lumber 
from Central and Southem 
Germany. The economic 
systems of the smaller na- 
tions on the perimeter of 
Germany have, in the past, 
been geared to their trade 
with her. Their recovery 
will depend measurably on 
the character of the recovery of the 
larger country. 

The planning of the economy of 
American-occupied Germany will have 
to depend, of course, on broader 
agreements with Britain, Russia and 
France. To attempt to create several 
Germanies, each dominated by the 
individual and unrelated plans of the 
occupying Allies, would end in a pro- 
longed depression, for modern Ger- 
many was an economic unity. If the 
Morgenthau-Vansittart idea of reduc- 
ing Germany to agriculture is adopted, 
it must be uniformly adopted. Or if 
some means of permitting industry to 
rise again is contemplated, that must 
be planned. for the whole nation. 

Whatever is done should arise from 
a clear appreciation of what kind of 
Germany the Allies need in the fu- 
ture. Any evidence of such an over-all 
plan, even a plan for American occu- 
pation, does not exist. If one. is con- 
templated, it is still in the -stage of 
discussion. V-E Day, we can see, may 
come to victorious nations which are 
utterly unready for the future. 


If the utter ruin of that part of 
Germany we have already taken is a 
token of what we shall find after the 
final surrender, we shall have a nation 
on our hands without the elements of 
civilization. It cannot help itself. It 
can only hinder its conquerors, unless 
those conquerors are prepared to move 
effectively toward the consolidation of 
their victory by reconstruction. 














“SPECS” FOR 


Ss ) Where vision is vital! In the air all 





‘ optical aids, gun ring to bombsight, 
Vauste or | are telescopic. Methyl methacrylate 








EFLECTION “ 
crystal-clear plastic bomber noses 





Simplest illustration of 2d turrets, and cockpit hoods for 


light-bending isthe dis- fighters, are essential “spectacles” 
torted view you get of . ee ° 
an underwater object, Which must maintain optical accu- 
To offset similar light- racy of the other lenses—not distort 
bending in plastics isa jt, This calls for telescopic standards 
complex problem. a . 

of perfection—a radian tolerance of 
.004 or deflection from line of sight of no more than 


4 yards at a distance of 1000 yards! 


To these sharp plastic contours a new process— 
developed by technicians of Swedlow Aeroplastic 
Corporation — gives unusual freedom from distortion, 
bubbles, resultant optical flaws. The mold—covered 
with felt—is smeared with a very heavy lubricant. On 
top, a sheet of heated plastic is placed—then drawn 
over the mold like metal. 


But a lubricant of unique qualities is required. It 
must be heat-resistant . . . able to melt and run ahead 


Leaoerns In Imousrry Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





‘SSWEDLOW AEROPLASTIC CORPORATION, big name in plastic-forming, makes plane noses, turrets, hatches that give 
our pilots unimpaired vision! Swedlow’s revolutionary forming process employs an outstanding Shell Industrial Lubricant. 
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of the contact without sticking . . . yet must leave no 
soap particles or bubbles. 


After many ordinary greases had proved unsatis- 
factory, Shell Lubrication Engineers were called in... 
went to Shell’s laboratories with the problem. Scien- 
tific research brought forth a special lubricant . . . 


Tested in the Laboratory: it showed the required 
quality—and better! On the actual job: today this spe- 
cial Shell Lubricant is working so well that Swedlow 
rejections are at an all-time industry low. 

As war production goes all out for Victory, yes- 
_terday’s solution is seldom good enough for today’s 
lubrication. At Shell’s research laboratories, lubricants 
are constantly being improved. 


Do the machines in your plant 
get the benefit of all that’s new in 
lubrication? Make sure.Call Shell. 


For distinguished service—Shell’s 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 














hen America _ ; _ And has done so 
Was in knee-pants, _ With this one 
Old Overholt was first served Simple virtue— 
To discriminating folk Its Good Taste 

In friendly old inns Always stands out. 
Such as shown below. 

Throughout 135 

Intervening years, 


This robust rye 





. ‘ we a 
Has acquired an ever-growing #44 


Following of loyal friends, 


The courtyard of Ye Black Horse Ian was a . 
gathering place for Philadelphia marketmen as far 





Vottonal Distillers Products ( orporation. New York 





